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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


General Beyers’ election as Speaker of the Transvaal 
Assembly can inspire little confidence in the impartiality 
of the Chair. On only one matter did the Government 
appear to be in a hurry—the Asiatics Registration Bill 
—which however the Legislative Council refused to rush 
through. The question of Chinese labour is held up 
till after the Colonial Conference in London. Certain 
contracts will expire in June and the coolies affected 
will be repatriated. If between now and August the 
Government can discover an adequate supply of native 
labour, the Chinese are to go altogether. Meantime 
the Speech from the Throne pledges General Botha 
and his colleagues to render whatever assistance they 
can to the mining industry. That may mean much or 
nothing. The future would be less disquieting if Sir 
George Farrar’s warning of the consequences which 
will follow arbitrary action on the Chinese question had 
brought some sort of answer from the Government. 


Before the enemy Liberals put a good face, if 
rather a wry one, on the New Hebrides Convention ; 
but amongst themselves they stare at it and at each 
other, skuthrope, without even the sickly smile. And 
then of course recrimination. Why was Lord Elgin 
such a fool as to do this? Why did Sir Edward Grey 
let him? Elgin should go but for his pulling down 
Grey with him. How is the party to get out of this, 
without some act of renunciation or expiation? And 
their friend Sir West Ridgeway’s recent pronounce- 
ment on Chinese labour in the Transvaal will not help 
them. Sir West Ridgeway does not like Chinese 
labour, but he says straight out it is not slavery, 


| Revenue, Excise and Customs. 


nothing of the kind: the talk about the ‘compounds is 
nonsense. There goes the last difference between 
| Chinese and Kanaka labour ! 


| The first of the colonial Premiers to arrive in 
| London, Sir Joseph Ward, has given a foretaste of the 
business-like purpose with which the majority of them 
_are coming from the far corners of the Empire. Pre- 

vious Conferences have been the practical supplement 
'of picturesque State ceremonials. The present is 
| intended for business and business only. Lord Elgin 
_and Mr. Churchill will be brought into touch with 
realities. Sir Joseph Ward, like his predecessor Mr. 
Seddon, is none the less bluff and outspoken because 
his loyalty is unchallengeable. Experience of Colonial 
Office methods in the past twelve months has shown the 
necessity of some imperial organisation which will 
enable the colonies to thake their views heard and 
understood. 


Another happy Indian Budget. There is a surplus 
of well over £2,000,000, more than a million and 
a quarter above the estimate ; three-fourths of which 
go to the assistance of local governments. The opium 
revenue has contributed most to the increase, but 
next year the gradual disappearance of this asset will 
begin in earnest. Customs have fallen off, especially 
on cotton goods. Railway profits have gone back, 
owing to improvements charged against revenue ; in 
the next Budget the balance should turn the other way. 
In the coming year the surplus, to the extent of 
41,000,000, will be devoted to a further reduction of 
the salt duty—to be met by a large return from Land 
But with the opium 
revenue gone, will this reduction be able to stand? 
Some fear has been felt that the military and railway 
expenditure may be curtailed. However, the military 
estimates seem to have been left intact, and provision 
has been made for a capital expenditure of 49,000,000 
on railways. 


There is some difference of opinion about the attitude 
and aims of the parties struggling for constitutional 
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reform in Persia. The Shah is supposed to have a 
sincere desire to widen the basis of government. An 
autocrat without an army, he would naturally prefer 
some form of compromise, and support the advocates 
of moderate reform. At least one member of the 
Imperial family is said to have declared against any 
concession whatsoever. Let us hope that this re- 
actionary is not the Zil-us-Sultan, the elder brother 
of the late Shah and Governor of Ispahan, who has 
always been a friend of England, though circumstances 
would point to him. Outside the Persians themselves 
some very high authorities hold that no form of repre- 
sentative government is suited to Persia, or indeed any 
other Oriental country that has not occidentalised itself 
like Japan. One report at least may be welcomed— 
that a complete and amicable understanding between 
England and Russia has been established which will 
leave the Persians free to settle their own difficulties. 


When M. Stolypin was able to make his statement 
of the Ministerial programme, after several contretemps, 
one of which was the falling-in of the ceiling of the 
room in which the Douma had been sitting, the event 
proved memorable. His speech showed that if the 
Douma will give him the chance, it has in M. Stolypin 
a statesman with the eloquence and gifts, intellectual 
and moral, which go to make the leader of a popular 
legislative assembly. He was very frank and straight- 
forward, and told the Douma plainly that the con- 
cession of the enlarged powers which the first Douma 
had claimed was impossible and had never been con- 
templated by the Tsar’s Government ; but he invited 
their co-operation in the proposed Government legis- 
lation which he was to expound. The critical question 
was whether the Douma would accept the invitation or 
go off at a tangent, which meant dissolution again. 


Fortunately the danger-point has been avoided by 
the Douma agreeing to follow M. Stolypin’s guidance. 
After hearing his statement the Constitutional Demo- 
crats, joined by the more moderate sections of the 
Left, voted by a large majority a resolution to pass 
to the order of the day, thus expressing the willing- 
ness of the Douma to consider the various measures 
which M. Stolypin had proposed with their good will 
to lay before them. This vote was the result of an 
aliiance between the Constitutional Democrats and the 
many sections grading off into the extreme Left. They 
will form a Centre party discussing and criticising the 
measures proposed by the Government. These make a 
long list : agrarian legislation, local administration, the 
rights of religious bodies outside the Orthodox Church, 
the inviolability of the person with abrogation of ad- 
ministrative exile, the reform of justice, the extension 
of railways, free and compulsory education, and finally 
finance. The Budget is to be laid at once before the 
Douma and new modes of taxation proposed. This 
week a familiar Russian figure drops out. Count 
Lamsdorff died on Wednesday. 


The Channel Tunnel is blown up. The train was 
laid well, and on Tuesday, in the House of Lords, Lord 
Crewe fired it. We half suspect that the Government 
wavered till they felt quite sure that the feeling both of 
the Army and Navy experts and of the public was 
strongly against the scheme. Like Mr. Gladstone 
they did not love the tunnel so much as dislike those 
who disliked the tunnel, and several of their news- 
papers have scored in the matter. But now they 
have made up their minds, as Lord Crewe’s reply to 
Lord Rosebery showed, to oppose the Bill and the 
danger is past, for another generation or so at any 
rate. Nobody will suffer through the Government’s 
wise decision save a few very sea-sick holiday makers ; 
and, after all, it is doubtful whether sea-sickness is the 
evil to health which we all consider it to be whilst we 
are suffering from it. Some doctors say that it clears 
the system. 


Lord Wemyss told the House of Lords on Thursday 
that his military adviser, Lord Wolseley, looked 
upon Mr. Haldane’s Territorial Army as nothing but 
insanity. This was an authorised statement, and was 
quite the most interesting point in the debate. We 


heartily endorse Lord Wemyss’ backing of his military 
adviser against Mr. Haldane’s; but we have no 
doubt that Lord Wolseley means that the whole scheme 
is insanity if on a voluntary basis. Without com. 
pulsion it is a delusion, for it will exist only in the air, 
Is it strange that those who favour conscription 
should, as the Duke of Bedford remarked, welcome 
Mr. Haldane’s plan? For it is difficult to believe that he 
launched a scheme in order that it might be a failure. 


Mr. Bellairs, since he rather tamely withdrew his 
two-power amendment at the pressure of the Govern- 
ment, has stiffened somewhat. He has been insisting, 
according to the press, that the Navy is being gravely 
tampered with. We have hopes of him: he may yet 
be a brand plucked from the burning. We quoted for 
his guidance what Burke had to say about the duty of 
an M.P. with strong convictions that may clash with 
the policy of his leaders or a section of his constituents. 
The wise words of a Liberal M.P.—and a great authority 
on naval matters—who died only recently are also worth 
noting. When Sir Edward Reed was threatened by 
a section of his constituents who thought he ought to 
swallow any Home Rule scheme his party ordered him 
to, he replied : it was the duty of an M.P. ‘‘ to exercise 
his own judgment in the performance of his representa- 
tive duties. A member can never, on a specific matter 
freshly arising during the progress of a Bill in Parlia- 
ment, be the mere mouthpiece of any set or section of 
his constituents, because they may differ among each 
other and no means exist for his ascertaining the specific 
wishes of the majority even of his own supporters. He 
must therefore perform his duty to the best of his 
judgment and ability”. Excellent words for all Minis- 
terialists to act upon. 


It is surely a sort of treason to the Liberal party for 
one of its members to try to reform the House of 
Lords. Yet we can well understand that Liberal peers 
do not see the thing in quite this light. They would 
much prefer being mended to being ended. Lord 
Burghclere wishes to strengthen the House of Lords 
by overhauling its Standing Orders on debate. He 
moved for a Committee on Tuesday which the Govern- 
ment agreed to without enthusiasm. In the debate 
Lord Onslow pointed out that the Committee would 
find little to do, seeing ‘‘the gentlemanly way” in 
which the business of the House was conducted. The 
appointment of such a Committee will mean a waste of 
time and energy; but it is harmless. An amusing 
feature of the debate was the earnest protest which 
the Lord Chancellor made against being saddled with 
any fresh authority. He impressed on the House the 
fact that he was not there to keep order. The bare 
notion of becoming an authority whose eye has to be 
caught is repugnant to him. The duties of the Lord 
Chancellor are anomalous enough as it is without his 
having ‘‘to prefer one member over another”. 


The Ulster deputation to Mr. Balfour and the debate 
on Lord Denbigh’s questions throw one back twenty 
years. We are again in the throes of Home Rule ; but 
where is Mr. Gladstone? Lord Loreburn still believes 
in the Union of Hearts, he has the idiom of the Home 
Rule speech exact, and so has Lord Londonderry, from 
the opposite point. We now know at any rate that 
the goal of the Government is Home Rule, whatever 
they may call the promised Bill; the Lord Chancellor 
cleared away all the doubt Lord Crewe was anxious 
to leave. Lord Loreburn is a very honest man, 
and no one could doubt that he spoke from abso- 
lute conviction. These honest men are sometimes 
terrible fellows in politics—to their own side. However 
we know where we are: and very soon the country 
will. The Government have now effectually closed up 
any rift in the Unionist party. They have put us ‘“‘al 
on side” with a vengeance. The Duke of Devonshire 
has announced his determination to fight his hardest 
against Home Rule with the rest of the Unionist party, 
whatever their tariff views. It is for Mr. Birrell to 
throw his spear; and then we close. But somehow it 
all seems rather a pale reflex of an heroic struggle. 


A disquieting report got into the press a few days 
ago that a member of the Government, Mr. Mac- 
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namara, had been solemnly enrolled as a member of 
‘‘Napper Tandy”. One imagined him being sworn in 
with fearful rites. Did he have to sign the roll of 
membership with a pen dipped in the blood of the 
enemies of Ireland? But it is all right. We breathe 
again in reading Mr. Macnamara’s good-natured ex- 
planation. He merely went to an innocent friendly 
dance and concert at Dulwich Hall, a little affair of 
women and children and merry-making on Shamrock 
Day. So no harm has been done. Napper Tandy 
may be confused by some people with Handy Andy: it 
may be well therefore to say that it is a local branch in 
South London of the United Irish League. 


The result of the sensational action for libel which 
Mr. O’Brien brought against the ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal” 
was announced last Saturday. Mr. O’Brien claimed 
£3,000 damages. The jury, after deliberating two 
hours, awarded him a penny-halfpenny—a farthing per 
indictment. Ireland is a wonderful and delightful 
country, and its inhabitants are constitutionally in- 
capable of the smug commonplaces which brand the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Scotchman. But we must con- 
tinue to transact their business for them. 


The laird in one of Scott’s stories advised his son 
to be always sticking in a tree—it would be growing 
whilst he was sleeping. But the laird’s son would not 
have made much progress with his planting if he had 
depended on hands such as those engaged on the 
afforestation scheme in the Washburn Valley. Mr. 
Burns was questioned on this matter in the House on 
Tuesday, and had to give a very disheartening account 
of the whole business. Mr. Burns told the House that the 
Leeds unemployed who have been set to work in the 
Washburn Valley disliked work. Some walked straight 
off. Others put their hands out of the window in the 
morning, said it was too cold, and ‘‘sat round the 
stove all day”. They took a “light luncheon” at 
noon, and at five or six ‘‘a substantial meal of meat, 
and potatoes”. Afforestation is in some ways an 
admirable scheme ; but if the Government really intend 
to take it up with a will they should employ working 
men. Mr. Burns appears to treat the whole thing as a 
grim joke. 


Wednesday was a busy day at the House of 
Commons with the raid of the Suffrage women and 
the all-night sitting. The women did not succeed in 
getting in, and the men had not succeeded in getting 
out when the women were due to appear at the West- 
minster Police Court on Thursday morning. Women 
of various classes from many parts of England, and 
even from Scotland, came to take part in an organised 
attempt to get into the House of Commons ; but the 
police arrangements were skilful, and the only result 
was one of the rowdy scenes to which these women 
have accustomed us and the arrest of between six and 
seven dozen of them. The usual proceedings at the 
police court, fines and committals for non-payment, 
followed. The police are to be commiserated because 
the suffragists are not men. As they are women, and 
the papers are describing their mantillas or bonnets, 
or clogs, and giving the names of their wearers, with 
biographical notes, the movement is likely to grow; 
women will begin to show an interest in politics which 
will surprise the anti-suffragists. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s fair-trade education is getting on 
very nicely, though he still pretends that whenever he 
1S protecting the home industrial against the foreigner 
he is no whit less a free trader. He said this of the 
Merchant Shipping Bill and again on Tuesday when he 
introduced his new Patents and Designs Bill. The 
Patent Laws ought to protect native industry, but in 
fact they are stifling it. Half the patents issued last 
year were foreign patents ; most of them sketchy or if 
actual never worked in England. They serve how- 
ever to prevent British manufacturers from working 
competing processes and the foreign patentees are able 
to levy a kind of blackmail on them. If the British 
manufacturer applies for a licence, either oppressive terms 
are imposed on him or it is refused ; aan if he tries to 


force the licence by litigation the costs ruin him, the 
foreign syndicate patentees being rich bodies. One 
condition often made for permission to work a process 
patented here by a foreigner is that it alone shall be 
worked for twenty years even if an improved process 
is invented. The Bill is intended to remove these in- 
justices, and it is to be hoped it will have better luck 
than some other attempts. 


The first meeting of the new London County Council 
makes cheerful reading. It is comforting to see men 
G. the calibre and experience of Mr. Brodrick, Mr. 
Hayes Fisher, Mr. H. T. F. Anstruther, and Sir 
Vincent Caillard applying their minds to the finance of 
London’s government. These men are in the prime of 
life, and we much prefer their authority to that of a 
superannuated Treasury official like Sir Francis Mowatt, 
who sees all things in officialdom, and who worships 
an official as a Hindoo worships a cow. Sir Francis 
Mowatt knows nothing of the business of the world ; 
as how should a man who has passed his life at a desk 
in Whitehall, monotonously cutting down the items of 
every bill sent in? Lord Salisbury once complained 
publicly of the narrowness and pedantry of Sir Francis 
Mowatt, though he afterwards admitted as publicly his 
capacity and conscientiousness. Breadth of view and 
general knowledge of men and affairs are what are 
wanted at Spring Gardens. 


According to Mr. Brodrick the capital liabilities of 
the Council for the coming year amount to £8,650,000 
and the income raised by rates to about 49,500,000. 
What would be thought of an individual, or a firm, or 
a company, that with an income of £10,000 borrowed 
that sum every year? It is quite essential that the 
trade undertakings of the Council should have their 
accounts submitted to an outside, independent audit. 
Be the officials of the Council never so competent, 
their employers are the predominant party for the time 
being, and their tenure of office is by no means so secure 
as that of civil servants. It is not in human nature for 
them to be quite independent ; and indeed the auditing 
of their own accounts by the Finance Committee and 
the Comptroller reminds one of the practice of a certain 
company in the City, now engaging a liquidator’s atten- 
tion, whose bookkeepers and auditors were the same 
persons. Sir Francis Mowatt said that Mr. Robinson's 
proposal for a commercial audit was an ‘‘ insult”. 
Whenever a man objects to inquiry as an insult, we 
suspect that he has something to conceal. 


We cannot say that the directors of the London and 
North-Western Railway or the Conservative party 
came very well out of the affair of the subscription of 
4200 to the London Municipal Society. Years ago 
when the County Council was created, some of us 
were in favour of fighting the elections on party lines. 
But the Radicals, who thought that in Conservative 
London they would never succeed on those lines, 
loudly protested against the folly and wickedness of 
importing party politics into municipal matters. 
Meekly the Conservatives gave in, and labelled them- 
selves with the stupid ticket of Moderates, a trick 
which served the Radicals very well for years. Now, 
however, it is discovered that the County Council 
election was fought on purely party lines, though if it 
was so the Radical prospects in the metropolis are 
poor indeed. Once again the Conservatives meekly 
give in, and the directors cry ‘‘ Peccavi”, and refund 
the money. The directors should have stood to their 
guns, and declared that the London Municipal Society 
exists for the protection of ratepayers, irrespective of 
party. But if it is authoritatively decided that the 
County Council elections are fought on party lines, 
would it not be as well to drop such meaningless 
names as Progressives and Municipal Reformers ? 
We know many voters who went about plaintively 
inquiring which party was which. 


Some time ago we mentioned the arrest of Mayor 
Schmitz of San Francisco on charges of being concerned 
with ‘‘ Boss ” Rueff and others in taking ‘‘ graft” for 
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granting concessions to various persons. The trial is 
to come on next week ; but in the meantime all the 
members of the Board of Supervisors, the Corporation, 
have confessed to having shared in the spoils. One 
San Franciscan railway company paid each of them 
£8,000, while the Mayor and the ‘‘ Boss” got £80,000 
for the privilege of laying the trolley system for the 
trams. Many other companies paid large sums, one 
paying £4 30,000 to Schmitz and Rueff, and £1,000 each 
to the Supervisors. The Prize Fight Trust paid each 
supervisor £100, and Rueff and Schmitz £2,000 each. 
Bagnios have also been heard of, run for the profit of 
this gentle band. Schmitz was the worthy Mayor who 
met Mr. Roosevelt on the Japanese question, while 
Mr. Roosevelt was lending Federal official lawyers to 
hunt out the gang of which the Mayor was the 
head. If the lawyers can find law for it, probably many 
of the ‘‘ most prominent business men in the city’’ will 
find themselves in the dock as bribers: that is only right 
to the Supervisors. 


The prosecution in the Thaw case has suddenly 
declared its belief that Thaw both was and is insane, and 
has suggested a Commission of Lunacy. Mr. Jerome 
asserts that the defence know the prisoner to be in- 
capable of giving instructions and are concealing the 
facts. As the defence only want to prove insanity at 
the time of the murder they deny this, and profess that 
a Lunacy Commission would prove Thaw’s present 
sanity. They represent Mr. Jerome’s anxiety for a 
Commission as a veiled admission of defeat, and are 
confident of the verdict on the trial when the Com- 
mission reported present sanity. Mr. Jerome has not 
formally applied for the Commission, but the judge 
has decided to take evidence as to the desirability 
of appointing it. If a prima facie case is made out, 
evidently the matter is one for experts to decide. In 
case they report Thaw to be now insane the trial would 
stop, and Thaw be sent to an asylum similar to our 
Broadmoor ; otherwise the trial would go on; and if 
the defence won on the ground of insanity at the time 
of = act, this would be an acquittal and Thaw would 
be free. 


M. Berthelot, whose death is ascribed to shock on 
learning of his wife’s death, was remarkable even 
amongst versatile Frenchmen for the range of his 
scientific and philosophic studies. We have had many 
scientific men who have combined physical with meta- 
physical speculations, but probably no scientific man of 
first rank in England was ever Minister of Foreign 
Affairs as M. Berthelot was in 1895-96, besides hold- 
ing other high political offices. In a recent book 
translated into English a Frenchman discussed a 
physical theory of M. Berthelot’s as to the relations 
between the mind and the external world, but M. 
Berthelot’s real distinction lay in his researches into 
organic and thermo-dynamical chemistry and not in 
metaphysics. Thermo-dynamics was a new develop- 
ment of chemistry when Berthelot first engaged in it ; 
it is now surpassed in interest by the newer theories 
of electro-dynamical chemistry. In organic chemistry 
he was one of those who astonished the scientific and 
non-scientific world alike by showing the possibility of 
building up nearly all organic products from inorganic 
materials, though man is not yet fed from the laboratory. 


The running ashore off Devon and Cornwall on 
Sunday of the two great passenger ships ‘‘ Suevic” of 
the White Starand “‘ Jebba”’ of the Dempster line reminds 
us once more how unconquered the sea still is. Thanks 
largely to splendid discipline—which would practically 
cease to exist if a large section of Radical and Labour 
members in Parliament had its way—and organisation, 
not a life was lost. But the incident shows how help- 
less even the most powerful and stable of modern 
steamships is once out of deep water inastorm. In 
the present case, so far as is known, grave fault lies 
upon nobody in authority. Against sudden storm 


and fog at sea there are no sure precautions. The 
meteorologist cannot yet see far or clear enough ahead 
to give effective warning. 


THE SLOUGH OF HOME RULE. 


(y= could wish this Government out of office, if 
only to be delivered from the dismal re-treading 
of ancient controversies. It was not particularly 
exhilarating to have to spend a summer, autumn, and 
half the winter on an Education Bill again. Most of 
us were ready for change of diet, and by way of refresh- 
ment the Government offer us Home Rule, which is not 
made the more palatable by being called something else. 
Whether the Bill they are going to introduce be Home 
Rule or not, it must induce the Home Rule controversy 
from beginning to end. It is impossible to escape 
it—union of hearts, coercion; Parnellism and crime; 
integrity of the Empire ; marching through rapine ; all 
the nightmare catchwords over again. We shall have 
all except the one we want, Lord Rosebery’s “‘ leap to 
light”. There will be no leap to light. And we are 
to be rejected into this bottomless slough, from which 
we had struggled out painfully, yet clear out, by the 
elections of 1886 and 1895, not even to satisfy a pre- 
tended mandate! There was at any rate that excuse 
for plunging again into education; but not only do 
Ministers make no pretence that the people asked them 
to deal with Home Rule, but they took the utmost pains 
to assure the country that Home Rule was not in ques- 
tion at all. Anditis probable that their solemn protests 
—one might say oaths—did have effect in reassuring 
the public. No one who went through the last general 
election can doubt that Home Rule, if admitted as 
part of the Government programme, would have been 
very seriously prejudicial to Liberal electioneering in- 
terests. A majority of the electors wanted to support 
the Liberals for this turn, but Home Rule would 
have been almost too much for them even in that 
mood, so it was only natural they should accept with 
alacrity the Ministerial assurance that the Govern- 
ment’s ideas about Ireland did not necessarily mean 
Home Rule. Lord Rosebery had warned the country 
that they did, but Lord Rosebery’s warnings are apt 
to be taken lightly—it is the jester’s nemesis. Had 
the Lord Chancellor made before the election the speech 
he made on Tuesday in the House of Lords, and the 
Prime Minister endorsed it, the election would have 
had a materially different result. But this Government 
realises that catching fish is a different game from 
frying them. They can say and do now what it would 
not at all have done to say and do then. They seem, 
however, to forget that, unlike the fish of the proverb, 
the electors will have to be caught again in due course, 
when they are not likely to forget their experience of 
frying. However the Government seems entirely bent 
on its own destruction—in this way it most shows 
regard for the Empire—its Education Bill has produced 
only disappointment, friction, and dissension on its 
own side and only roused dormant opposition on the 
other side. Its Irish policy will bring into the field 
against it innumerable forces which education and 
anything else the Government might touch would 
not move. And like the education attempt it will 
be barren of results. The Government have only to 
do one thing more—try to disestablish the Church— 
and they will complete the work of equipping their 
opponents. Their want of acumen is strange. We do 
not expect to find in Radical policy much that is 
admirable in our eyes but we do expect to admire 
Radical acumen. Yet here they are taking the worst 
possible course for themselves. Their plan of leading 
up to, without professing, Home Rule will stir all the 
opposition and none of the enthusiasm of the honest 
course. The non-politician will agree with Mr. Balfour 
that in their Irish policy they are committing a fraud on 
the country. Really one would have thought that they 
might have learned something from the story of the 
fiscal question, or at any rate from their version of it. 

We sympathise with Lord Crewe in his reluctance to 
plunge into the merits of this dreary controversy before 
he must, though this, we suspect, is a more kind than 
correct explanation of his elusion of Lord Denbigh’s 
questions. A man who had anything better to say 
would hardly plead that intentions do not count. 
‘* What the intentions or desires of any body of public 
men may be on any particular subject is of no interest 
to anybody but themselves.” Lord Crewe makes too 
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modest an estimate of his and his colleagues’ attrac- 
tions; their intentions, when we know them, as Lord 
Loreburn has let us know their Irish intentions, are, we 
assure him, most interesting. Lord Crewe may one day, 
for all we know, be Foreign Secretary, or he may be any- 
thing else, for all we know. Would he then dismiss it 
as a matter of no interest to any but themselves, if the 
Government of some foreign power were to make known 
their intention to attack this country on the first oppor- 
tunity, or if he discovered that intention for himself ? 
Would he say this was merely their concern until 
their plan of campaign was out and their ships 
and transports under way? Lord Crewe has mixed 
up two ideas and so got mixed in his deductions. We 
do often say that acts, not intentions, count ; but that 
is simply because we are not usually able to discover 
intentions except from acts; but the inference of 
course is backward. The intention precedes the act, 
and a person who, aware of the intention, neglected 
to consider it until it resulted in an act would be a 
fool indeed. The intention may never result in action, 
no doubt; but one of the most relevant things to 
helping it to become an act, if you want it to, or to 
prevent it becoming an act if you want it not to, is to 
know of the intention beforehand. Lord Crewe was 
very hard up for a plea or he would not have said 
anything so unintelligent or so utterly unstatesman- 
like. In this matter of Home Rule the Government’s 
intention is all-important. Ifa Ministry that wants Home 
Rule proposes something which it declares to be not 
incompatible with or even unfavourable to Home Rule, 
would any anti-Home Ruler be sane who doubted for 
a moment that in supporting the thing proposed he 
was supporting Home Rule? But if a Government 
did not want Horne Rule, yet proposed the same 
thing, a Unionist approving it on other grounds 
might think it reasonable to take the risk. This is 
just what did happen when Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment introduced County Councils into Ireland. It was 
obvious this might help the Nationalist movement, 
as in fact it has, but intrinsically it was a right 
thing to do, it was treating Ireland equally with 
England ; and as all the world knew Home Rule was 
the last thing in the world that Government had in view, 
Unionists felt it was unlikely they were taking any 
serious risk. They knew for one thing that a Unionist 
Government would do all that was possible, consistently 
with the principle of local self-government, to make it 
difficult for the new Councils to be made stepping- 
stones to Home Rule or engines of oppression. 
Whatever may have been the case with Lord Crewe, we 
at any rate are not going to relapse into the slough of 
Irish argument and all the familiar wearisome formule, 
until we must. When the controversy is again full upon 
us, we hope Unionists will get their case put on the best 
lines, on right lines. To Englishmen it is mainly an 
imperial question, and that aspect of Home Rule should 
always be kept in front, and religious differences as far 
as possible in the background. And we trust that 
fewer Unionists will allow themselves in their haste, a 
natural and almost pardonable haste in face of great 
provocation, to let slip words disrespectful to Ireland 
and to Irishmen as Irishmen. Irish men and women 
are different from us ; they are often difficult for us to 
understand, in some things they are distinctly our 
betters. It is petty to underrate a people because their 
qualities and defects are not our qualities and 
defects—rather are their opposite—but it is a pettiness 
Englishmen are very often guilty of in their thought and 
talk of Ireland. If we are honest, we shall admit that 
freland’s historic case against England is a very strong 
one ; an admission British Governments have made by 
word and deed for now many years. Were there no past 
injury to compensate, most of the Irish legislation of the 
last thirty years would have been wholly indefensible. 
But the injury is not even yet made up. The Irish 
University question has still to be settled. But none of 
Ireland’s internal claims affects the case against Home 
Rule imperially. The colonial argument really tells the 
other way. Whether or not the system of colonial self- 
government was the only possible policy in the circum- 
Stance, an admission we do not make, it is attended with 
anomalies and difficulties which every year brings more 
into relief and aggravates. The grand result of the 


system is that the British Empire is not an empire at all. 
‘This is not saying that the colonies were given too much 
power ; it is saying that they were allowed to stand out 
of the imperial system. They ought to have been given 
a share in the Imperial Government, and then in all 
imperial matters they would have been amenable to and 
in unison with it. From the point of view of the Empire 
it is not true that colonial self-government has worked 
well where the people are not enthusiastically attached 
to this country. Self-government did not make the Cape 
Colony loyal, and is a much smaller factor in French- 
Canadian loyalty than is fear of the education policy of 
the United States. We all remember the aspiration of 
Mr. Philip Schreiner—an honest politician and no rebel 
—to ‘‘keep the colony neutral”. We have no idea of 
Mr. Redmond keeping Ireland neutral when we are 
next straining in a great war. 


NATIONALISM ON THE NILE. 


HE world learned on Monday that the Khedive had 
dissolved the ‘‘ National Assembly” and the 
‘* Legislative Council” of Egypt, and was little con- 
cerned in the announcement. Even those who pro- 
fess to take some interest in foreign affairs are inclined 
to see in these gatherings another Indian National 
Congress, a harmless collection of native windbags 
who meet to air imaginary grievances and find a 
real pleasure in ‘“ blowing off the steam” once a 
year without doing much harm to anybody. Super- 
ficially this view may be correct, fundamentally it is 
wrong. The Indian palaver represents little except 
the educated Bengali element with no important 
factor in the machinery of government to back it. 
It therefore can do no harm, and may even serve a 
useful purpose. There may, on the other hand, be 
much that is farcical in the Egyptian assemblies, but 
they do represent something, something that is not 
themselves and makes for unrighteousness, and this 
renders their proceedings important, not perhaps in 
themselves, but in what they stand for. 

The whole situation in Egypt is so anomalous that 
the importation of native assemblies into the existing 
medley makes no confusion. One more _ illogical 
growth amid the tangle does not matter much ; 
it only matters if it has any bearing on practical 
problems. All the world knows that the present status 
of England in Egypt is anomalous in the extreme. 
Such a position is only defensible on the ground of 
success, and it has been eminently successful. If there- 
fore these meetings of natives threaten the actual 
régime by passing flamboyant resolutions, they neces- 
sarily cannot be altogether ignored. Now they gain 
a factitious importance from the existence among the 
supporters of the Government of a section who know 
little about the East, but never hesitate to talk about 
it. To a certain extent this helps to make more 
difficult the task of the Egyptian Administration and 
our Foreign Secretary. The tact and courage with 
which Sir Edward Grey met the Turkish difficulty 
last year has not perhaps entirely dispelled the hope 
of the Egyptian nationalists that something more is to 
be obtained from a Liberal Ministry than from one of 
another character. This hope will not however count 
for much, and beneath the surface things in Egypt 
have in fact varied little since the present Khedive 
came to the throne. The incident of 1894 still is fresh 
in the minds of many ; and every incident of the kind 
marks a step backward in what Lord Milner indicated 
long ago as our real task in the country, to teach the 
natives to govern themselves. How very inadequate 
is the capacity of the native, even of the upper class, 
to such a rdle may be gauged from the terms of the 
resolutions, upwards of fifty in number, passed by the 
Assembly. While in minor matters many of the resolu- 
tions were obvious and sensible, in all important ones 
they show an utter lack of the sense of proportion. In 
spite of the urgent advice of Saad Pasha, the Education 
Minister, an official with nationalist sympathies, they 
passed a resolution that all instruction in the elemen- 
tary schools is to be given in Arabic alone, although, 
as that Minister pointed out, there exist neither in- 
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of teachers competent to give instruction in the 
primary schools in Arabic is still limited. Only a few 
years ago the only instructors who knew Arabic were 
the pupils of the Mosque who knew nothing beyond 
the scholastic formulz they had learned there. Now a 
new class is springing up trained in the Government 
College which was founded to combine a modern curri- 
culum with a knowledge of Arabic and something of 
the art of teaching. The absurdity of the Assembly’s 
point of view is demonstrated by this hopeless proposal 
to rush ahead when only the gentlest advance is even 
possible. If they had their way the effort of the 
Government to combine the best Mohammedan culture 
with modern requirements would be doomed to failure. 
The resolutions on the general functions of Govern- 
ment and administration show similar incapacity for 
constructive statesmanship. The Legislative Council 
and General Assembly are henceforth ‘“‘ to exercise 
control over the financial and general administra- 
tion of the country”. Thus the whole question 
is begged of the capacity of the Egyptians for self- 
government. Few people are the best judges of their 
own capacity ; it is clear that the Egyptian Assembly 
is the worst. We have already shown how hopelessly 
headstrong has been their conduct in the matter of 
education; the result of their interference in the deli- 
cate work of administration would be much more 
disastrous. By their existing Constitution both the 
Legislative Council and General Assembly perform 
useful functions in the public life of Egypt. The 
Assembly is simply the Legislative Council with the 
addition of the six Ministers and of forty-six popularly- 
elected members. The Legislative Council and the 
Assembly alike have no powers, fortunately, beyond 
that of passing resolutions except that no new taxes 
can be instituted without the leave of the National 
Assembly. As the Government has no need in the 
prosperous condition of the country to impose new 
taxes, existing sources of revenue being ample, this is 
only a power held in reserve ; beyond this the only 
function of these bodies is to criticise and pass resolu- 
tions. There are plenty of cases in which their inter- 
ference has been distinctly beneficial, but their incapacity 
for the actual work of administration is soon seen by the 
interpolation of some absurdity having its origin pro- 
bably in the religious law. A noteworthy case occurred 
in the early nineties of the last century when the Ministry 
brought in a Bill for the suppression of brigandage, and 
the Legislative Council proposed to add certain amend- 
ments of their own defining the punishments to be 
meted out to culprits, one of which was crucifixion. 
Of course the Government had to reject such nonsense 
en bloc, but it is a fair sample of what would follow if 
the general administration of the country were really 
left in the hands of natives whose education is still 
based on the Koran and religious tradition alone. 
The same tendency is shown in the resolutions recently 
passed. Many were sensible enough, but some are 
grotesque in the extreme and show an utter incapacity 
to grasp the fundamental needs of the country. 
Comparison between the Indian National Congress 
and the Egyptian Assemblies is fallacious, except in so far 
as both perform the useful function of a safety-valve. 
The practical work of the Egyptian bodies is to afford 
some indication to the Government of native feeling on 
certain points and to suggest legislation or check new 
taxation. They have a_ recognised constitutional 
position. Now unfortunately they wish to step beyond 
it, yet the danger does not lie so much in the Assem- 
blies themselves as in the backing they receive from 
authority. It is notorious that Abbas II. has never 
been friendly to British control ; unlike his father, who 
had some real conception of the duties of a constitu- 
tional monarch, he is full of Mohammedan prejudices 
and is unfortunately open to the malign influences 
of the Pasha class, by whom the present system is 
intensely disliked. The reason for this dislike is 
obvious enough. Though there is no class of landed 
aristocracy, there is a certain number of Turkish 
magnates, some of whom own land and in former 
days held high positions in the Government. These 
men and their descendants are not now shut out 
from discharging equally important functions, but they 
cannot do so without showing their fitness. The 


position is entirely different from that in India. The 
number of English officials is small and Egyptians can 
occupy practically any post of importance in the nation’s 
administration, but they cannot do so of right. This clique 
is not composed merely of Turks proper, but includes 
Greeks, Armenians, Jews and Levantines. The sub- 
ordinate officials are perfectly submissive and amenable 
to British control, but they and the middle class 
generally know that they do not jeopardise their 
position by evincing nationalist sympathy, while by 
not showing this sympathy they would jeopardise it in 
the event of the British régime disappearing. The re- 
mainder of the middle class consists of the village sheiks 
and their relatives, who are not ill-meaning but fanatical 
and easily aroused. As for the mass of the population, 
they are well satisfied with things as they are, but they 
arenot heard. Thus it is nonsense to talk ofan ‘‘ Egyptian 
nation ”’—there is no such thing. As for the Sultan, 
his influence is welcomed so far as it is anti-English, 
and the Pasha class would gladly return to the system 
which prevailed under Ismail with a free hand to 
oppress under nominal Turkish control. The real 
nationalists have higher but impracticable aspirations 
and work with the Pashas against the existing system. 

Amid this welter of conflicting and hopeless aims 
only united in hostility to British control Lord Cromer 
has a hard course to steer. We may soon have to 
administer another lesson to Abbas like that of 1894, 
and every folly like the recent action of the Assemblies 
makes for a Protectorate which our whole course has 
hitherto been bent to avoid, though in the ultimate 
resort we have our own interests to consider and those 
of Europe. 


THE AMERICAN RAILWAY COLLAPSE. 


A™ the newspapers are trying their hands at ex- 
planations of the great smash in the American 
railway market. For the enlightenment of those who 
are so fortunate or so wise as not to be interested in 
the Stock Exchange, we may explain that the position 
of the Union Pacific Railway nearly corresponds with 
that of the London and North Western Railway in 
this country; that its shares fell 30 points in ten 
days ; and that having touched 200 in the autumn they 
now stand at about 140. Other first-class railway shares, 
like Great Northern Preferred and Northern Pacifics, 
have fallen more than 100 points in the last two 
months, and the stocks of smaller systems have fallen 
proportionately. Had this decline proceeded gradually 
it would have been explained by natural economic 
causes, such as the dearness of money, the falling-off 
in business, and the increase in working costs. But 
seeing that Union Pacifics actually fell from 166 to 129 
in two days, it is clear that the slump was not due 
to natural causes. What would happen here if London 
and North Western Stock fell #20 in one day? 
There would certainly be a panic, in which many 
people would be ruined. Yet the odd thing is that 
though there was every appearance of a panic in New 
York nobody seems to have been ruined, and the 
American public, so far as it exhibited any interest in 
the matter, appeared to be rather pleased than other- 
wise. That is what the newspapers mean when they 
describe it as ‘‘a rich man’s panic”. If the public had 
been in the market, as they were in 1go1, the con- 
sequences would have been terrible and loud-sounding. 
But what is the meaning of this rich man’s panic? 
Who caused it, and why? A Kentucky judge used to 
say that a panic in Wall Street reminded him of cats 
in the cabbage-patch at night: ‘‘ You never can tell 
whether they are scratching one another, or—otherwise 
engaged.” So there are two explanations of the smash ; 
one that it was a quarrel between two groups of finan- 
ciers, each gang determined to bring down the stocks of 
the other ; the second, that it was a put-up job between 
Messrs. Rogers (of the Standard Oil) and Harriman in 
order to buy stocks cheap. The first explanation is 
based upon the fact that in giving evidence before the 
Inter-States Commission Mr. Harriman went out of his 
way to attack Mr. Stuyvesant Fish in the most impudent 
and acrimonious terms. It is an axiom in Wall Street 
that when one magnate attacks another, prudent men 
seek cover from the approaching storm, and we have 
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little doubt that the knowing ones began to get out of 


their stocks immediately after Mr. Harriman’s testimony 
on the stand. In America when the president of one 
road is uncivil to another it has about the same effect 
upon the market as when one European Sovereign 
declares war upon his brother. A second theory is put 
forward by Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, of Boston, 
namely, that Mr. Harriman was merely play-acting 
before the Inter-States Commission, and that the smash 
was deliberately planned between himself and Mr. 
Rogers ; in fact, another move of ‘‘the system” of 
“‘ frenzied finance’, undertaken partly in order to buy 
stocks at rubbish prices, and partly in order to frighten 
President Roosevelt out of his meddlesome policy of 
interfering with the management of the railways. Mr. 
Thomas Lawson is a born journalist, whom accident 
has swept into the maelstrom of finance, and he is 
perhaps a little prejudiced against what he calls ‘‘ the 
system”’. Still, we are not prepared to say that his 
explanation is not partially at all events the true one. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that since the 
declaration of the 10 per cent. dividend on the Union 
Pacific stock in last August the leading houses have 
been straining every nerve to create a bull market, and 
that they have failed. The public have persistently 
refused to be seduced into the market, as they were in 
igol, either because they are too much occupied with 
their own businesses, or because they suspected “‘ the 
system”; in other words, because they thought prices 
artificially high. It may well be that the magnates 
decided to change their tactics, and as the public would 
not come in at high prices to try whether they would 
not come in at low prices. 

Both the above explanations are, it will be seen, 
brutally cynical. Whether the smash was due to a 
quarrel or an amicable arrangement, both theories 
imply that the property of the railway companies (the 
great bulk of the wealth of the United States) is the 
plaything of a small group of capitalists, and that a 
few men in positions of trust are capable of abusing 
their power from the lowest motives of personal greéd 
or animosity. Can such things be in a great and 
civilised country like the United States? The question 
can only be asked by those who have not read the 
history of the Standard Oil Trust, or even the evidence 
of Mr. Harriman before the Inter-States Commission. 
The author of the Northern Pacific ‘‘ corner” and the 
Chicago and Alton railway deal had the effrontery to 
tell Mr. Stuyvesant Fish that he regarded the Illinois 
Central Railway as his private property! It is but too 
true that the funds of the railway companies as well as 
the cash of the banks and trust companies of New York 
are used for enormous speculations, the profit of which 
goes into the pockets of the half-dozen individuals who 
pull the wires. But as no purely cynical explanation of 
a great event is ever wholly true, we do not believe that 
the personal intrigues of the magnates would have suc- 
ceeded so deplorably without some assistance from the 
public. For some time past the American nation, under 
the guidance of their President, have been awakening 
to the real state of things in the management of their 
railway companies. The anger and alarm naturally 
excited by the discovery that their property was so 
absolutely at the mercy of rival millionaires were there- 
fore contributory causes to the downfall, for we have 
no doubt there were many genuine sellers during the 
last fortnight. There was another contributory cause, 
a serious, economic cause. The managers of the 
American railways were caught short of carrying 
facilities by the rushing tide of commercial prosperity. 
The northern railway companies in this country have 
been caught short in a similar way: there are not 
enough waggons to carry their freights, or enough 
men to load them. In order to provide themselves 
with fresh facilities, more tracks and waggons and 
elevators, the railway boards saw nothing for it but to 
borrow. But with a threatening President and a 


hostile public, the issuing of mortgage bonds was no 
longer the easy and profitable job it used to be. Several 
of the companies have issued two and three years’ 
notes nominally at 5 per cent., but in reality at 6 or 
7 per cent. (with discounts and ‘“‘ trimmings”), and 
these bonds they have placed with difficulty in London, 
The president of the 
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Louisville and Nashville road has just stated that he 
wants $100,000,000 or £ 20,000,000 to cope with exist- 
ing traffic. If these are the wants of one line, the total 
requirements of all the railway companies in the United 
States are likely to amount to the cost of the Trans- 
vaal war. If this money can only be borrowed in 
Europe at ruinous rates of interest, the railway com- 
panies must do one of two things, refuse to extend 
their carrying facilities, or revert to the old plan of 
devoting revenue to betterments. In either event it 
looks as if the income available for dividends must be 
sensibly diminished during the coming two years. As 
carriers of goods, as carriers of passengers, and as 
vehicles of investment, the American railway com- 
panies seem to have been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. They cannot carry all the goods pre- 
sented to them, and those they do carry are often at 
secretly preferential rates. They carry passengers, and 
kill more of them than seems to the public necessary. 
As investments they fluctuate more violently than wild- 
cat mines in California or Colorado. Some of these 
deficiencies are economic and cannot be helped ; but 
some of them are due to dishonest management. [It is 
childish to impute to Mr. Roosevelt designs of im- 
pairing the efficiency, or confiscating the property, of 
the railways. But he is determined to place the 
national carriers out of the reach of plundering 
financiers, and in that resolution he is supported, we 
believe, by the majority of the American people. 


RUSSIA RESURGENT. 


Oh Tuesday the great question of the attitude 
of the Douma towards M. Stolypin’s Ministry 
was unsettled. His long expected statement was 
looked forward to less for its actual legislative pro- 
posals than as marking the critical moment when the 
Douma itself would accept or reject a prescribed réle 
in the government of the country. Everything turned 
upon that. It was anticipated that M. Stolypin’s pro- 
gramme of legislative proposals would be generously 
full-bodied, and there has been no disappointment in 
that respect. Taking Russia as it has been according 
to M. Stolypin’s own account, the changes proposed 
are fundamental, and quite abnormal, judged by the 
standard of legislation in any other country. M. 
Stolypin describes it as intended to introduce the con- 
stitutional régime into the Russian State. But in a 
political programme a great deal depends on who offers 
it. In England a programme put forward by Liberals 
might excite the distrust of Conservatives who would 
be willing to undertake measures prepared by themselves 
to carry out similar objects. Possibly we should hear 
Liberals describe as evolutionary what Conservatives 
would describe as revolutionary. In Russia exactly the 
same thing has happened. There the question has been 
who shall take in hand the reforms admitted to be neces- 
sary ever since the day of the Tsar’s October manifesto. 
The struggle began in the first Douma: the object of it 
being to substitute a Douma ministry for the authority 
of the Tsar exercised by ministers responsible only to 
himself. The revolutionary parties would destroy the 
Tsardom, the Parliamentary parties would supersede it 
and succeed to its functions. The first phase of the 
struggle ended with the dissolution of the first Douma, 
and ever since then M. Stolypin has been engaged in 
making it impossible for either the violent or the peace- 
ful revolution to succeed. The restoration of order was 
effected, but it still had to be proved whether events 
had compelled the Douma parties to recognise the impos- 
sibility of their attempted revolution. Tuesday seemed 
to show that M. Stolypin’s success was complete. He 
describes the evils which legislation ought to attempt 
to remove ; he enumerates the bills which on behalf of 
various ministerial departments have been drawn in 
order to be submitted to the Douma; he nientions other 
measures which have been not only prepared but put into 
operation by the Ministry but which will be laid before 
the Douma for approval. In the old Douma he had in 
vain sought a hearing for them. The Douma refused to 
consider them, and for weeks sat devising measures on 
the same subjects. Neither party would listen to the 
programme of the other. The new Douma meets and 
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M. Stolypin goes over the old ground. Certain mem- 
bers of the Right and others of the extreme Left 
propose, with very different motives, a vote of no 
confidence in the numerous measures. He tells both 
that it is not the Douma’s function either to express 
confidence in the Government or to censure it; the 
Douma had not received the right to do so from the 
Sovereign. It was exactly this right which the first 
Douma had claimed. The second Douma accepts 
this definition of its functions, discusses M. Stolypin’s 
statement, and after three hours’ debate passes the 
order of the day, pure and simple, the familiar formula 
by which European Parliaments accept as satisfactory 
a Government’s statement of some action or policy, 
and turn to the next business awaiting them. 

As this acceptance of the logic of events was neces- 
sary before the Douma could take the first step as a 
legislative body, the wisdom of its doing so has long 
been evident. But precisely what influence it is going 
to have is far from clear. The Douma has given up 
the attempt to introduce Parliamentarism en bloc, but 
to what extent will it be renewed over the details of the 
‘measures submitted to it, and how far will its powers to 
modify, alter, or even to reject Government measures 
be admitted ? We can hardly suppose that the Douma, 
because it has acquiesced in the general principle that 
legislation shall be initiated and controlled by the 
Government, thereby pledges itself to accept the 
measures actually proposed as satisfactory. M.Stolypin 
assured the members of the Douma that if they 
wished to work they would be enabled to do so even if 
their views did not correspond with the views of the 
Government. That M. Stolypin is sincere and zealous 
there can be no doubt, and the Douma has taken the 
most important step in admitting his sincerity and 
throwing off its distrust. M. Stolypin describes his 
measures as establishing a new régime in Russia. If, as 
we are now entitled to assume, the Douma has given up 
the pretence that it alone so understood the conditions 
that ministerial legislation would be ineffective or insin- 
cerely proposed, its members as patriots are bound to co- 
operate honestly in recording as speedily as possible 
these new principles of Russian government. Even if 
there were suspicion, as there may be where the execu- 
tive as in Russia must remain largely uncontrolled by 
the Douma, all the arguments are in favour of the 
Douma securing the enactment in ordinary legislative 
form of measures every one of which in principle at 
least it approves. These considerations, emphasised by 
the force of events, are the real safeguards against the 
critical spirit of the Douma leading it again into the 
impasse in which the first Douma landed itself. 

M. Stolypin appealed to the patriotism of the Douma, 
and reminded it that, whatever might be the necessity of 
pacifying the country, if Russians desire to retain their 
military power and dignity, and not to lose the place 
they occupy amongst the Great Powers, they cannot 
recoil before the necessity of the expenditure imposed 
upon Russia by her great past. Very probably the 
reason for the persistency with which the Russian 
Government has stuck to the idea of making the 
Douma an integral part of Russia’s political institu- 
tions is, that it may have the auxiliary force of a 
popular assembly behind it in its plans for the future. 
We shall not be charged with prejudice against Russia, 
or of taking an alarmist view of her plans; but 
Englishmen will be foolish indeed if they flatter them- 
selves that the much-heralded arrangement with 
Russia, to which Japan is said to be a party, will 
remove all apprehension of Russian expansion as 
merely ‘‘a tale of ancient wrong” told once for all 
and done with. If Russia, as many Russians always 
thought, expanded in the wrong direction when she 
pushed on to Manchuria, she will not cease to be an 
expansive Power for that mistake. Her checkmate in 
China is, to say the least of it, a doubtful British gain. 
Russia begins again, as she has always done, and her 
expansion in the future will be resumed sooner or later 
on the road that for the time being she seemed to have 
deserted. Russia’s internal complications have been of 
great consolation to many in England ; but M. Stolypin 
seems to be making fairly successful efforts to reduce 
them to manageable proportions. How he may do so 
is not of so much importance to us as the fact of his 


success. ‘When he has put her in the saddle again, as 
Prince Biilow said, the Russian people will once more 
start riding, and we must not imagine that we car 
prescribe her course by diplomatic arrangements. 


FOREIGNERS AND OUR PATENT LAWS. 


Ts International Convention of 1883 to protect 
industrial property secures to the subjects of the 
contracting States as regards patents the same advant- 
ages in every State within the Convention as its own: 
subjects enjoy, and the Patents Act of 1883 expressly 
permits aliens to obtain patents in this country. As- 
President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Lloyd George 
has learnt that privileges thus granted to foreigners. 
are used ‘“‘ for the hindrance and suppression of 
British industrial development”. These are the 
very words not of a Protectionist in Opposition, but 
of a member of a Free Trade Ministry. Not con-. 
tent with excluding by high tariffs the products of 
our manufacturers, the astute alien exploits our laws. 
for the protection of his own wares and the increase of 
their sale: and the monopoly granted by British legis-- 
lation to the ingenious inventor is turned into a 
monopoly in favour of the foreign patentee. The- 
results of this unexpected development of a policy of 
free trade all round and of equal favour to the alien and 
the Briton are too much even for our present Ministry, 
and the President of the Board of Trade has done 
well to show the public how this injury to British trade 
is being caused. 

In his speech Mr. Lloyd George indicated the 
methods by which foreign ingenuity has used the forms: 
of British law so as flagrantly to abuse the privileges. 
secured by the Convention and the Patents Acts. They 
are remarkable and, what is worse, admittedly success- 
ful. Manufacturers who seek to use new foreign 
machinery in the English boot trade have been tied 
down by the patentees to use only that type of machinery 
for twenty years. This is worse than the much-abused 
tie which brewers put on publicans, and makes one 
regret the gradual whittling away of the old policy of 
the law to treat all such terms of contract as void for 
being in restraint of trade. Indeed this is the remedy 
for the evil which the new Bill proposes. Foreign 
inventions are freely patented in England not to 
ensure but to prevent manufacture here. The pos- 
session of the patent rights enables the foreigner 
to flood our market with articles produced in his own 
country, and to make it practically impossible for 
English manufacturers to obtain a licence to make 
the patented articles here. Moreover great foreign 
syndicates and trusts set to work to register in England 
patents for inventions described in terms so vague 
and broad as to cover any possible discoveries by the 
British inventor. All this is alarming enough, and it is 
rendered more so by the statement of Mr. Lloyd George 
that of the 14,700 patents granted in 1906 6,500 were 
foreign, and that by means of the flagrant abuse by 
foreigners of the privileges given by our law many 
British industries have been literally wiped out. A good 
deal has been said of the advantages which Germany 
has over us in the production of chemicals, and of the 
necessity of reducing the duty on alcohol used in manu- 
factures: but the discoveries of the President of the 
Board of Trade create a suspicion that it is not merely 
the superior scientific training of the Germans, but their 
acute appreciation of the holes in our own legislation 
that have stayed the progress of chemical manufactures. 
in this country. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Lloyd George is not 
crying ‘‘ wolf” without very good cause, and that he 
discloses a very real danger to British industry, and 
we welcome his efforts to protect inventors, manufac- 
turers and workmen from industrial annihilation by 
unfair foreign competition. But in his proposals we 
discern signs of a change of attitude in the Radical 
party as to economic questions. There is no natural 
affection between present-day Radicalism and the 
Cobden Club. Witness the reception of its secretary, 
Mr. Harold Cox, M.P., when he rises to preach the 
good old doctrine of laissez faire and to set forth in 
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their venerable antiquity the true doctrines of the 
Manchester School. 

Indeed there are already amongst the Radicals distinct 
indications of a revolt against Cobdenesque economics. 
The hostility of the labouring classes to the entry of 
Asiatic labour into British colonies, although ostensibly 
based on love of personal liberty and objections to 
slavery and to the morals of the Heathen Chinee, 
is at bottom due to economic objections to the 
competition with white workmen of races which work 
and live more cheaply. The same feeling is the cause ot 
the attempt to exclude foreign seamen and Lascars from 
British ships, and it is more than likely that the Labour 
party will renew the attempt made last year to 
prohibit the importation of alien contract labour into 
this country. Free trade in labour is doomed; free 
trade in inventions has been abused and is to be 
restricted in the interests of British industries ; and 
when the Radical policy of creating masses of small 
cultivators in Great Britain, as has already been done 
‘in Ireland, has been carried out a deaf ear will no longer 
be turned to the cry of the oldest and greatest of 
industries, farming. The mischiefs which are ignored 
while land is in the hands of few will be insistent and 
call for economic remedies when the pinch of depre- 
ciation in the value of land and in the price of its pro- 
ducts is felt by many small freeholders who cannot 
turn to a landlord to get their rent reduced. 

The President of the Board of Trade still bravely 
says that he is unafraid of foreign competition so long 
as British trade is free to fight it, and is still eloquent 
against ‘‘ stupid tariff systems at home”. But in this 
bravery and in this eloguence we seem to detect signs 
of doubt as to the wisdom of the policy on which his 
friends claim to have won their elections. And 
no doubt he was very grateful to the ruling of the 
Speaker which prevented Mr. Bonar Law from welcom- 
ing him asa catechumen to Fair Trade. Perhaps later 
on during the progress of the Bill Mr. Lloyd George 
may get over his fright and reveal his true opinions 
as to the demerits of our tariff system. A few con- 
ferences with the colonial Premiers would help to 
clear his mind yet further as to the possibilities of 
removing existing impediments to the expansion of 
our trade, and the chances of the existence of economic 
error in the theories of Cobden. And once he begins 
fairly to master the actual conditions of British trade, 
it is likely enough that his enlightenment will be pro- 
gressive. 

We welcome this avowed effort of the present 
Government to protect home industries from extinction 
by foreign enterprise, because we seein the effort an 
indication that some Ministers are acquiring an en- 
‘lightenment in the sunshine of office which did not 
reach them in the shades of Opposition. And in 
these matters ce n’est que le premier pas qui coite. 
Once Ministers deign to recognise that British in- 
dustries are threatened in one way, their eyes will 
gradually open to the other impediments which hamper 
our trade and endanger the future prosperity of our 
industrial population. 


INSIDE THE HOUSE. 
(By A MEMBER.) 


“THE Easter holidays are close at hand and so far 
little or no progress has been made with the 
legislation promised in the King’s Speech. The 
Government at the commencement of the session took 
-Off its coat and assumed an attitude that is intended 
to indicate business; but the pose tends to become 
severely statuesque, and Ministers remain grouped in 
a figure emblematical of arrested threat. The Prime 
Minister this week received an indication from some 
of his supporters to the effect that they would be 
Pleased to see him take a step forward, and walk 
towards rather than roundabout the subject of his 
Promised attack—the House of Lords. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman deviated momentarily from his 
circumambulatory inspection of the defences of this 
Constitutional citadel to write a letter to Mr. Mackarness 
‘informing him that his courage was as plentiful as ever, 
and the honourable member is left with the hope that a 
.Portion of it may soon stick. 


Failing the introduction of one of the larger con- 
troversial measures the House is in a condition of sus- 
pended animation, and the past week has produced no 
debate of dramatic interest, though Mr. Sinclair’s 
Bill, miscalculated to promote small holdings in Scot- 
land, contains proposals that will certainly facilitate 
the ruin of Scottish agriculture and must logically 
infect England with similar causes of decay. 

The Radical ranks in the House have few things in 
common beyond catchwords and outcries. Differing, as 
it is evident they must do when the many-coloured 
cloak they wear is considered, it is touching to 
see them rally to a flag under which prejudice 
permits them to unite. If the day is going badly 
for the Government, if a Minister finds the forces 
behind him sullen at his own explanatory failure, 
or sulkily dissentient from the drill-sergeant methods 
of the Patronage Secretary, he has only to utter some 
such war-cry as ‘‘ Remember the Landlords” to bring 
the malcontents once more into close order. The 
Scottish Bill is manifestly a measure that will injure 
owners of land, and cannot fail to promote friction 
between all those engaged in agriculture. Injustice to 
one class and division between all being the Radical 
notion of producing a happy and contented people, the 
first reading of the Bill was received on the Government 
side with acclamatory unction. Such proposals as 
these we are accustomed to see creep into the legis- 
lature almost unnoticed by the daily press. Yet I 
can say that Mr. Balfour regards this particular Bill 
as one involving the gravest issues. The principles 
contained in it, when they spread to England, as in- 
evitably they must, will place the agricultural system 
of Great Britain on the sort of switchback of disjointed 
ownership that has worked so disastrously in Ireland. 

The wages of sin produced by the criminal practice 
of landownership average less than 3 per cent. ; this is 
**extorted”’, we have heard, from the pockets of the 
tenant who has the use of his taskmaster’s capital, and 
pays him this return—with reductions. But these 
conditions are too good for the landlord and seemingly 
too good for the tenant also, as these town-bred 
promoters of rustic peace propose under this Bill 
to deprive the first of his proprietary right, and conse- 
quently the second of his capitalistic support. Tenants, 
be they large or small, will have small cause for grati- 
tude to a party whose one-eyed effort to induce labour 
back to the land brings about the single result of 
driving capital from it. 

Socialist members and others appear to be singularly 
confused as between capitalists and capital; they 
desire to destroy the former, they merely divert the 
latter, which cannot be destroyed except you pull down 
with it the entire social edifice offering productive 
alternatives. 

Meanwhile others who are innocent suffer—that is 
if Radicals admit innocence to exist outside a work- 
house. In this case it is the tenant deprived of his 
friendly financier, the taxpayer who has to take the 
place of the latter and advance £65,000 “‘as a 
beginning”, and the landlord who is not a capitalist 
but who, according to the Lord Advocate, has no use 
under heaven for his farms other than as a means 
whereby and a place wherefrom he may exercise 
evictions. 

Ireland, outside the House, has been somewhat pro- 
minent this week. The important deputation of Irish 
Unionists that waited on Mr. Balfour procured from 
him a notable speech, the echoes of which so rever- 
berated among the hollow places of Mr. Swift 
MacNeill that he was moved to impeach the Opposi- 
tion Leader and endeavoured to have him convicted 
of a breach of privilege. This enterprise, like most of 
Mr. MacNeill’s joyous ventures, collapsed abortively 
and his laborious investigation of discrepant precedents 
met with scanty reward from the Speaker, who inti- 
mated that no evidence of the mala fides imputed was 
discoverable even through the smoky lenses of the 
member for Donegal. 

It has been held in some quarters that the deputation 
should have remained in Ireland until the Govern- 


ment Bill was embodied and the bones of the structure 
evident before the eyes of the opposing anatomists, 
but Unionists need no egg-spoons in this matter if the 
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‘* legislative conspiracy”’ entered into by the Liberal 


Government is to be discovered in time to the electors 
of the country. 

Noise is a potent political weapon where the weak- 
kneed have to be reckoned with, and the Nationalists, 
like the Suffragettes, are experts in its use. The op- 
ponents of Home Rule, the Unionists of Ulster and 
elsewhere, have a case as strong as can be found any- 
where amongst the political minorities of the world, 
and they belong to a “‘ minority that must” assuredly 
‘* suffer” if that case is under-stated or not understood 
by the new generation of British electors. It is of ill- 
omen in this connexion that Mr. Birrell, who created 
the phrase, should now have the care of their destinies. 

The Lord Chancellor on Wednesday spoke in the 
House of Lords and cleared away by his remarks any 
cobwebs of doubt that could possibly remain encrusted 
round the utterances of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man. Home Rule it is to be, undisguised and 
irresistible: Mr. John Redmond drives, and Fate her- 
self, it seems, is the goad wherewith he gently pricks 
the Prime Minister forward. 

Lord Loreburn, we must believe, has not confused 
Fate with fatality. 


THE CITY. 


“Tes Stock Exchange is very uncomfortable at 
present over the smash in American railways, 
which is far worse than an ordinary slump, and excites 
all the more alarm because its cause is still matter 
of conjecture. ‘‘ Omne ignotum pro terribili” ; the 
imaginations of brokers and jobbers are affected by some 
unknown calamity hanging over their heads. It seems 
to us silly for the American railway financiers to run to 
President Roosevelt andexpect him to ‘‘ relieve the situa- 
tion”. What can the President do? He has expressed 
his determination to make it a criminal offence for 
directors to speculate with the funds of their companies. 
We may observe that it is one thing (especially in 
America) to say you are going to pass a law and 
another thing to do it. It is doubtful whether any law 
of the kind could take effect before next year; and the 
immediate future is what people want to know about. 
The crux of the position seems to us to be: will the rail- 
ways maintain their dividends in July ? If they are going 
to do that, then Union Pacifics and Baltimores are ab- 
surdly cheap at present prices; but if the directors are 
going to revert to the old method of paying for better- 
ments out of revenue, then the dividends cannot be 
maintained, and Unions will fall to par and Baltimores 
to 80. The settlement next week will be far worse 
than the last, because the heavy fall came just after the 
settlement. Luckily, a good many operators closed 
their accounts before the carry-over. 

The Argentine Government issues a 5 per cent. 
Internal Gold Loan at 974 to extinguish the 
6 per cent. Funding Loan. The new loan is 
to be amortised in thirty-seven years by a sinking 
fund of 1 per cent., but the Government renounces the 
right of increasing the sinking fund, and there will be 
no drawings before 912. Messrs. Barings and Morgans 
offer £2,850,000 in Loadon, which in the present state 
of Argentine credit will we suppose be readily taken. 
Argentina is still on ‘the flood-tide of its prosperity, 
and provided there is no repetition of the mad specula- 
tion in land which brought about the crash in 1889, 
such a bond as this is a good investment. One thing 
is quite certain, namely that the firm of Barings will 
not repeat the errors of twenty-five years ago. 

The return from Orsk goldfields for the month ending 
23 February makes a fair showing, for the revenue to 
the company, after deducting the working expenses of 
the mills, is £1,861 gs. 7d., as against £1,300 (in 
round figures) for the previous month, an increase of 
nearly 50 per cent. If this rate of increase is main- 
tained or augmented, a few months should show the 
yield of 8 per cent. on the capital, which we have been 
promised from the work on the surface. At the present 
rate the revenue shows about 4 per cent. It is not 
high-grade ore, but the average is brought down by 
refuse-gold purchased by agreement from the lessors. 
But 760 oz. of gold were obtained by crushing 1,393 


tons of tributors’ ore, which is about 11 dwts. without 
the tailings, which would probably bring it up to 
13 dwts. to the ton. We gather that at the end of 
February the manager anticipated not being able to 
use more than four Chilian mills ‘‘ until the thaw sets 
in”. Does that mean that the above results were 
obtained from four mills? The market for Siberian 
Props. is of course an artificial one, for nobody pro- 
fesses to know where the shares come from or where 
they go to. We may point out to “the group” 
that if they wish to rehabilitate the credit of their 
market they are going the wrong way about it ; for the 
lower the shares fall the more unjustifiable does the 
price of 15 appear. Very few promoters can be made 
to appreciate the historical fact that many good ships 
have gone to the bottom for want of a ha’porth of 
tar. 

The Bank of France rate, which has stood at 3 since 
tgoo, was on Thursday raised to 34 per cent. If this 
rate be compared with the rates ruling in London, 
Berlin and New York, France would appear to be the 
richest country in the world, or shall we say the 
country in which there is the least reckless speculation 
on the Bourse? It is well known that Germans and 
Dutchmen gamble in American rails largely, and that 
the anxiety about next week’s settlement is more on 
account of Berlin than London. Naturally, so unusual 
a step as the raising of the French Bank rate did not 
tend to make things more cheerful in Capel Court. 


INSURANCE: AMERICAN LIFE OFFICES. 


qa the beginning of the scandals in the American 

life offices the companies have been vigorously 
working at improvements of various kinds. They did 
not wait for the recommendations of the Armstrong 
Committee, nor for the legislation of the State of 
New York. The improvements that have already 
been effected afford conclusive proof of carelessness 
in the past. We have frequently explained that 
the deferred bonus system is contrary to the true 
principles of insurance, is foolish for the majority 
of policyholders, prevents correct comparison with 
other companies and is directly conducive to ex- 
travagance of management. It has been abolished, 
and in future bonuses will be declared annually. The 
strenuous efforts to obtain an enormous amount of 
new business, which was so characteristic of these 
companies in past years, had a very bad effect on the 
results under their policies; but from this year 
onwards it is forbidden by law to issue more than a 
specified amount of new business in the course of a 
year, a change which cannot fail to tell in producing 
economy of management. 

We have urged these reforms for many years. 
Now that they have been introduced the justice of our 
criticism and the benefits to policyholders which result 
from the change are becoming manifest. 

The Equitable Society of the United States, in a pre- 
liminary report, shows that whereas in 1904 the expen- 
diture was £24 8s. 7d. out of every £100 paid in 
premiums; in 1905 it had been reduced to £22 12s., 
and in 1906 to aa 6s. 10d. This saving of more than 
5 per cent. of the premium income is pure gain for the 
policyholders. A substantial improvement is also 
shown in the rate of interest yielded by the funds. 
From £3 18s. per cent. in 1904 it increased to 
44 os. 7d. in 1905, and to £4 5s. 2d. in 1906, an 
improvement of more than 7s. per cent. per annum of 
the funds : this means a further net gain for the pclicy- 
holders of over £ 300,000 a year, to be added to some- 
thing like £600,000 a year from a reduction in expenses. 
Here, therefore, is a saving due entirely to improved 
management of nearly 41,000,000 a year. 

The record of the Mutual of New York is in some 
respects still more striking. The decrease in the rate 
of expenditure when 1906 is compared with 1904 is no 
less than £9 6s. 2d. out of every £100 paid for 
premiums, or approximately £1,100,000 a year. The 
Mutual also has been obtaining a substantially higher 
rate of interest upon the funds, though the figures at 
present available do not enable us to show the exact 
amount of the gain. The concrete expression of these 
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seforms is to be found in the fact that the bonuses 
declared in 1907 averaged £120 for every £100 paid 
in 1906. 

For many years there was keen competition among 
the three great American life offices as to which should 
be the biggest: the competition has changed its 
nature and they are now trying which can be the 
best. Reduction of expenses is characteristic of 
the New York Life as well as of the other two com- 
panies. From £24 12s. per cent. of the premiums the 
expenditure has gone down to £17 per cent.; this 
shows a net annual gain for the policyholders of 
£1,100,000. In spite of this decrease in the rate of 
expenditure the company issued during the year new 
policies assuring 434,500,000, a sum which exceeds by 
44,500,000 the limit allowed by law for this and future 
years. With a smaller new business in the future than 
was done in 1906 the rate of expense should still 
further decrease, even apart from the continued intro- 
duction of economies, which is the avowed policy of 
the company. It is especially satisfactory to us to 
notice that the very features which we have criti- 
cised in all three companies have now been aban- 
doned. The continuance of present methods will 
make the American offices much more formidable 
competitors of British companies than they have been 
in the past. 


BRIDGE. 
THE ROBERTSON RULES. 


N Mr. Robertson’s book, in addition to the much- 
quoted ‘‘ Robertson Rule”, there is another 
formula which applies to the declaration of No Trumps, 
and which he calls ‘‘The Seven Rule”. This rule is 
that when the number of certain tricks in the hand 
added to the number of guarded suits amounts to seven 
or more, No Trumps should always be declared, re- 
gardless of the fact that the other suits are absolutely 
unguarded. 
He says ‘‘ You should go No Trumps with : 


(1) Four certain tricks and three suits guarded. 
‘3 Five certain tricks and two suits guarded. 
3) Six certain tricks and one suit guarded.” 

No. 1, four certain tricks and three suits guarded, 
must necessarily come under the ordinary ‘‘ Robertson 
Rule”, and need not be again discussed ; while No. 3, 
which may be taken to mean the six top cards in clubs 
or spades and no other card of value, is too wilda 
declaration to be taken seriously. Even supposing that 
your partner is able to get the lead early in the game, 
it is by no means certain that he will have a card of 
your strong suit, in which case you will have declared 
No Trumps on a hand which is utterly valueless. Such 
a declaration should only be made in a desperate posi- 
tion, when it is a case of neck or nothing. 

The middle case, in which you hold five certain 
‘tricks, but have two suits absolutely unguarded, is 
well worth considering. 

Mr. Robertson quotes two such hands, on either of 
which he says that No Trumps ought to be declared, 
and in reference to these hands he says that ‘‘ Even 
good players miss many fine opportunities at bridge in 
avoiding a possible disaster.” The two hands are :— 


No. 1.—Hearts, 9, 7, 2. 
Diamonds, 7, 6, 5. 
Clubs, ace, king, 7. 
Spades, ace, king, queen, 4. 


No. 2.—Hearts, ace, king, 7, 4. 
Diamonds, ace, king, queen, 4. 
Clubs, 9, 7. 
Spades, 7, 6, 5. 


Now there is a vast difference between these two 
hands, although the trick-making value of them is 
precisely the same. 

It is curious that the consideration of what the 
dummy is likely to declare, if the declaration is passed, 
does not appear to enter into Mr. Robertson’s calcula- 
tions at all. If the declaration is passed with hand 
No. 2, there is little or no chance of anything but a 


black suit declaration by dummy, and therefore, as the 
hand is distinctly above the average, No Trumps should 
be declared upon it at almost any point of the score. 
With hand No. 1 the position is by no means the same. 
Here there is a very great chance of a strong red suit 
declaration by dummy, in which case your winning black 
cards will probably all make, and you will have a fine 
chance of winning the game without any risk of disaster 
if the dummy should happen to be very weak. At the 
score of love-all we should unhesitatingly pass the 
declaration with hand No. 1, in the hope of a good red 
suit declaration by dummy. We quite believe in 
taking risks when you have a hand above the average, 
but in this case the risk taken is out of all proportion 
to the probable gain. If your partner has strength in 
either of the red suits he will declare his strong suit 
and you will have a great chance of making a good 
score and perhaps winning the game. If, on the other 
hand, he has no strength in the red suits, one of them 
is certain to be opened, and you will be lucky if you 
succeed in saving the game. Making the declaration 
with a view to a possibility of winning the game is a 
very fine idea, but you should not forget that you have 
a partner, and that a good suit declaration by him is 
likely to afford a far better result than a wild No 
Trump declaration on the strength of what he may, or 
may not, hold. 

The Robertson Rule for the declaration of hearts is 
‘* The dealer should always declare hearts if his hand 
totals up to eighteen or more when calculated by this 
formula ”: — 


For each heart with five or four count .. 2 
For each heart with six count ove oe 3 
For each ace count ... por ooo 4 
For each king count... ooo on ooo 2 
For each queen count ose 
For three honours add co 6 


This formula seems quite sound, and may be of use 
to certain vacillating players who are frequently in 
doubt whether to make a doubtful heart declaration or 
whether to leave it. It will be noticed that any six 
hearts, with nothing else in the hand, is held to be a 
heart declaration. It is the usual custom among 
English players to declare hearts on such a hand as 
being the best protection. It is a doubtful declaration, 
and one which loses the odd trick more often than it 
wins it ; but the argument is that the hand is practically 
useless with any other declaration, and that therefore 
it ought to be made as a purely protective measure, 
and the argument is a sound one. The lowest strength 
on which hearts should ever be declared according to 
this formula, without any outside strength, is king, 
knave, 10, and two others. This is a very weak hand 
to make an attacking declaration on, but the certain 
honour score is something in its favour, and, although 
there can be but little expectation of making a good 
score on it, the loss will probably be greater if the 
declaration is passed. 


A BLOW. 
( REEN hedges grow up in the gale, 
With maythorn-bloom upon each crest, 
And as a hunter takes a rail 
Our boat flies forward breeze-behest. 


Foam-ripples glance her shining keel, 
And all around the wave-tops splash, 

With lurch and plunge and buoyant reel 
Our sea-bird glides as on we dash, 


The hills and valleys rise and fall, 
With sheltered dale and wind-ripped height, 
Our little bark rides over all 
And casts forth crystal clouds of white. 
GeEorGE Ives. 
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SON,” 


“TSS play is being performed on certain afternoons 

in Mr. Cyril Maude’s new theatre, and will in due 
course, I imagine, be performed there every evening. 
It is just the sort of puerility that is likely to havea 
long run. 

It is puerile in more than the ordinary loose sense of 
that word. There are seven grown-up persons in the 
cast of it, but these are really of little account—are 
mere ‘‘ feeders” to a small b>y who is the central figure. 
Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell, author of the play, 
has concentrated on this figure all such skill as he has 
in the portrayal of character. He has gone ‘‘nap” 
on the modern vogue for children, and his motive 
in writing was evidently to supply the public with 
a realisation of its ideal of the perfect child — 
the patent compendium of all childish graces and 
quaintnesses and sweetnesses, the darling without 
flaw. This last phrase does not, of course, imply a 
child without faults. In the days before they came 
into fashion, children with a strain of naughtiness in 
them were not at all ‘* bien vus”, and Paul Dombey was 
the only kind of child whose death-bed was matter for 
emotion among adults. But all this is changed now. 
The late Paul Dombey is declared to have been a prig. 
He is even suspected of having been a middle-aged 
man masquerading in knickerbockers. A child with- 
out faults is not, for us, a child at all. At the same 
time, our ideal child is not composed entirely of lapses. 
For all his waywardness, he shall be ‘a perfect little 
gentleman”. He shall be tender even in his tantrums. 
He shall smile angelically through his tears, and beg 
our pardon ‘*‘ nicely’’ and of his own accord. His 
errors shall arise rather from light-headedness than 
from a natural bent to naughtiness. But that he shall 
be erratic is a stipulation which we will on no account 
waive. Mr. Vachell must be warmly complimented, 
therefore, on the creation of Min. (The very name 
is a masterpiece. ‘* Minnie” would sound rather 
effeminate for a boy; but the implication of that 
soft vocable helps us—does it not ?—fondly to re- 
member what a wee little fellow Minis.) To form in 
our minds an ideal of childhood is an easy matter 
enough. But to project that ideal for representation 
on the stage is surely a dangerous task, needing infinite 
tact. Mr. Vachell has triumphed over the many 
obvious difficulties, and in Min the “ perfect little 
gentleman” merges not ever into the prig, nor the 
natural child into the savage. He did steal an apple 
from his nurse’s basket on the sands of Bournemouth ; 
but he does not deny the theft. ‘‘ Satan”, he says to 
his nurse, with a sweet frank smile, ‘‘tempted me.” 
And presently we see Satan tempting him again. Bless 
his little heart! he is going to steal another apple—but 
no ! a gentleman is watching him—a strange gentleman, 
with a kind face—and Min, in the expansiveness of his 
nature, forgets the apple in the excitement of making a 
friend. The strange gentleman has travelled in Central 
Africa. Min is a brave boy, and he will go to Central 
Africa. He is afraid of nothing, and of no one, as he 
remarks in another connexion. But Mr. Vachell takes 
care that he shall not forfeit his claim to our solicitude. 
Min wants a night-light in his bedroom. But again, 
when he learns that the strange gentleman does not have 
night-lights, Min blows his out. Thus Mr. Vachell holds 
the scales evenly balanced. Min refuses to go to bed at 
bed-time when his nurse fetches him. He is a little 
petulant for a while. But when his mother asks him to 
go, he goes like an arrow from the bow. He forgets to 
say his prayers, but presently he remembers that he 
forgot. The strange gentleman asks him to say his 
prayers in the drawing-room ; and for a moment we 
think we are to have the rapture of hearing Min 
his prayers. He says he cannot say his prayers in 
public. Our faces fall; but, a moment later, we see 
how right Mr. Vachell was: Min has risen higher than 
ever in our esteem. Mr. Vachell’s only fault is that he 
has timed Min’s bed-time long before the end of the act, 
and that even when the curtain is about to fall Min does 
not re-appear to console the unhappy (and wholly 
uninteresting) lady who is called his mother. At other 
times, he is great in the matter of consolation. ‘‘ Are 
you feeling lonely ?” is the kind of phrase that is never 


far from the tip of his little tongue. Not only does he 
arrange sofa-cushions for his supposed mother’s head : 
he even asks to be seated, because she looks so sad, a 
lady whom, with childish intuition, he had hated at 
first sight. In fact, from first to last, he is ‘‘ immense ”. 
And how Mr. Vachell resisted the temptation of 
‘*doing” his death-bed I really cannot imagine. Of 
course it would have been an unforgiveable thing to 
make Min really die. But we should have revelled in 
the pathos of the idea that he was dying. Could not 
Mr. Vachell insert an extra act, in which Min should 
be pronounced by a doctor to be suffering from a mortal 
ailment and to have only twenty more minutes to live ? 
Think, Mr. Vachell, think of all the exquisitely quaint 
and touching things that you could make Min say! 
Think of our heart-strings, and of the joyous reaction 
in our hearts when, at the end of the act, you brought 
on another and more eminent doctor to say that Min 
was quite well! 

That Min, though well, should be supposed by his 
relations to be ill were a device quite congruous with 
the rest of the drama. It is a drama of misappre- 
hension—or rather of nescience. Almost everything 
that is done by the dramatis persone is done ‘‘in the 
dark”. Miss Fairfax has accepted Mr. Gascoyne’s 
offer of marriage. She does not know that he has 
recently seduced Miss Wride. Had she known, she 
would not have accepted his offer. Miss Wride comes 
to enlighten her. And it appears that had Mr. Gascoyne 
known that Miss Wride was going to bear a child 
he would not bave proposed to Miss Fairfax. His 
knack of not knowing things is equalled only by 
Miss Fairfax’s own. She does not (eight years having 
elapsed) know that he is alive in England and not dead 
in Central Africa; and he does not know that she is 
not a widow mourning her husband in the company of 
her child, but a spinster mourning Azm in the company 
of Azs. Nor does he know that Miss Wride abandoned 
the child. Had he known this, he would not, as he 
subsequently says, have married her on his return from 
Central Africa. Nor does he know that the supposed 
widow is sunning herself on the sands of Bournemouth. 
Had he known this, he would presumably have taken 
his wife to some other salubrious resort, thus bringing 
the play to an abrupt conclusion. And had he known 
that his wife was suffering from a complaint which was 
bound to kill her very soon, he would not have been so 
agonised when Miss Fairfax explained that the married 
name under which she was living was only am assumed 
one, and that she had never harboured a thought of 
anyone but him. Luckily, his wife is doomed by 
Mr. Vachell, and thus a happy ending is secured. 
Oh assuredly, ‘‘Her Son” will go into the evening 
bill. But I hope that in future plays Mr. Vachelt 
will make a// his characters children. I can tolerate 
plays about children written for adults. But plays 
about adults written for children are apt to bore me. 

Max BEERBOHM. 


MUSIC AMONG THE ARTS. 


SHOULD like to be able to think that the art of 

music is the one universal art. Certainly the 
appeal of no other comes so near to being universal. 
To those who have come into its companionship it is 
difficult to understand that love of music is not as 
natural to every man as breathing. Music is not a 
fascination, it is an obsession. You can neither escape 
it nor moderate it. It is not even a thing outside one, 
it is like a part of oneself. 

That is, to those who have once realised it. What 
is curious is, that there are people who cannot realise 
it, and it is this strange fact that prevents music from 
being wholly a universal art. To the East and the 
West, it is true, music speaks with different voices, 
and, between nation and nation, there are subtle 
barriers of sound. So that when Brahms writes music 
it is different from Chopin’s, not only because he is of 
a different genius and temperament, but because the 
one is an Hungarian and the othera Pole. There is no 
German who has ever composed Italian music, though 
there have, it is true, been Italians who have tried to 
compose German music. Our only great composer, 
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Purcell, is as English as Milton; and it will only be 
when we realise that music, written by us, must be 
English as well as music, that we shall adda second 
great name to his. 

Someone who has been on a voyage round the 
world told me that at Tahiti everyone, almost without 
exception, is musical, and almost everyone has absolute 
pitch. Their own music is so strange in its intervals 
that he was unable to note it down with any exactitude, 
but what struck him was the fact that, outside their 
native music, the islanders could only appreciate the 
music of comic opera, and that our more serious 
music was dead to them. In this they are only a type 
of what we must roughly call musical people all the 
world over. To have an ear for music is not at all 
the same thing as having taste in music. I am not 
sure that the English, as a race, have not rather an 
ear than a taste for music, while the Germans seem to 
an exceptional degree to have the taste. The Italians, 
it must be admitted, have only the ear; so that we 
come somewhere between those extremes. 

When, in a Promenade Concert, you hear the loudest 
applause given to the popular half of the programme, 
when you come to think that barrel-organs are natural- 
ised in England entirely through the response given to 
them by the middle-classes of this country, it is difficult 
not to feel that the ears of our public are truer than 
their taste. The same people would almost certainly 
pay little attention to poetry or painting, even of an 
inferior kind ; and it is to the credit of their instincts 
that they take so much notice of music that they 
recognise it is speaking to them. Go a little higher, 
and consider the people who know something about 
music. Will there not always be found, among those 
to whom music speaks infallibly, a certain percentage 
who, with all their love of music, are unable to dis- 
tinguish between the real and the false, the great or 
the lesser, thing? I remember a time when people 
cared to hear nothing louder than a clavichord. The 
clavichord is one of the loveliest of instruments, but it 
has its limits, and there is old music written for it 
which is still as fresh as flowers newly plucked from a 
hedge, and other old music written for it which is as 
dry as an ancient bone dug up ina field. What is not 
always understood by the enthusiasts who listen, and 
do not judge, is that nothing in music is good because 
it is old, or démodé because it is old, or original 
because it is modern. Not a flute-note in the ‘‘ Zauber- 
flste” has been drowned by the thunders of the 
orchestra of the “‘ Ring”, and if anyone tells me, as 
people still sometimes do, that he only cares in music 
for Wagner, I have a strong suspicion that he does not 
care for music at all. 

Labels, in music as in all the arts, are as dangerous 
as they are tempting. The word classical used to be 
a policeman’s truncheon, just as the word modernity is 
now a wrecker’s beacon. The word classical has long 
ceased to have much meaning, and in France at the 
present day it is used as a term of reproach: Wagner, 
they say, is classical, and music is in future to be dated 
before and after Debussy. There is of course only 
good music and bad music ; but, not so long ago, that 
label of classical was used in this country as a weapon 
against Wagner. We were told he could not write 
music; within living memory someone wrote an 
ingenious essay to prove that, if he did, it was, in 
‘*Tristan”’, immoral. Now it is admitted that either 
he is classical, or that it does not matter ; the ears and 
the tastes have both found satisfaction in him; and 
the old question is coming up again over Richard 
Strauss. Let us be careful not to try to learn a lesson 
by our experience : experience teaches nothing, except 
about the past ; and because our fathers made a mis- 
take when they thought that Wagner was a small man, 
let us not be certain that we are right in thinking 
Strauss a great one. 

It is not likely that the ear for music and the taste 
for music will ever make a compromise between them ; 
but they make, between them, there is no doubt, a 
very vast and encouraging public for music, and I 
know nothing like it in the publics of the other arts. 
There are people to whom music means little, but who 
fall into ecstasies over certain sounds. I know one to 
whom the loveliest sound in the world is the sound of 


the wind among the short grasses of aheath. There 
are others to whom music is an ugly and bewildering 
noise, as I believe more than one of the living poets 
who are writing our most magical music in words. It 
is these irrelevant people who make it impossible for us 
to say that music is a voice intelligible to all; but, in 
spite of them, may we not say that it is the voice out- 
side nature which speaks most directly to what is most 
vital in us? When Baudelaire wrote the prose- 
poem which he called ‘‘ Be drunken ”, did he mention 
the drunkenness of music? I donot remember that he 
did, and it was he who professed to find a finer 
ecstasy in perfume than in music; yet, in his letters, 
he tells us that one of the rarest moments of his life 
was that in which he first heard the music of Wagner. 
Baudelaire, it will be said, yes, quite natural; for his 
was a nature prepared for every sensation. But I am 
thinking of an old man in the village where I am writing, 
an old man of eighty-six, who wears a smock like the 
labourers of his youth, though he is a well-to-do man, 


‘and whom I had always hated for the only action of his 


life known to me. He lives now in an ugly modern 
house, and he shows people a photograph of the 
beautiful old timbered house which he pulled down to 
build it, and seems to gloat over the destruction of 
beauty. Well, the other day when I met him in the 
lane, he said there was one thing which people who 
were not living in London missed: the opera. I asked 
him if he had been to the opera in London. ‘‘ Once”, 
he said, ‘‘and I heard an opera called ‘ Lohengrin’ by 
Wagner.” He asked me if Wagner had turned the 
heads of all the world, as Wagner had turned his head 
when he heard that opera in his youth. Though he 
knew no music he had bought the score for the 
piano; and now, when his daughters were grown up 
and could play the piano, they would not play it to 
him: the music they liked was of another kind. So he 
would never hear it again, and it was the great regret 
of his life. He would never go to London again, for,. 
he said, ‘‘I’m like my old apple-trees; I’m about 
done.” 

There, in that one memory, the memory of a once- 
heard opera, I seemed to find a testimony to music 
which Baudelaire could not have given. It revealed to: 
me the soul hidden away in that hard old man, who was: 
proud of having pulled down his old house, and who 
had worked all his life among his labourers, up earlier 
than they in the morning, and at work after they had 
gone home at night. I thought he cared only to grow 
his apples and to sell them for money. No poem, no 
picture, no statue, would ever have lived in the brain 
and nerves like that ; but no miracle is beyond music. 

ARTHUR SyYMONS.. 


A PLEA FOR LED CAPTAINS. 


SORT of men who from time immemorial have 
sacrificed their own comfort to that of others 
is surely not deserving of the contempt with which it 
has almost invariably met. ‘‘Led captain” is am 
insulting, ‘‘tame cat” a contemptuous term. Yet 
how would the world get on without them? In 
palzolithic times it is possible that man was inde- 
pendent, that each man was sufficient unto himself. 
Once the tribe is formed, he becomes interdependent 
and the led captain and tame cat follow as a matter of 
course: Achilles has his Patroclus, and Boadicea her 
tame cat, whose name is lost, caruit quia vate sacro. 
Vates sacer is, in fact, chiefly responsible for the 
obloquy under which that harmless necessary person, 
the unpaid dependent, lives. Rather uneasily con- 
scious that his own comfort depended greatly on his 
patron, Vates pained himself to sing the beauty of 
Independence. His hero, according to him, was a 
demi-god to be fed with Chants of Victory, and he 
grudged a little that the man who attended to the 
human side of the hero, who greased (so to speak) the 
wheels of his chariot, and who was—to Vates—a dull 
mechanic soul, a fellow without music, should often 
get helped to pudding before him who sang the divine 
side. The grudge was natural enough, showing only 
that the poet too was human. But it was a little like 


a flunkey, since no one despises those who give their 
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services for nothing so much as the happy folk who 
get wages regularly paid, with a prospect of retiring 
on their earnings. As for absolute independence, it is 
not for man. He has at least never attained it, nor 
seems likely to. Thoreau retired to his hermitage, and 
did good work there: but, after all, his power to do so 
came from that good friend who paid the poll-tax for 
him. Diogenes boasted himself independent in his tub. 
Yet, when the people of Corinth were too busy with 
their siege to come and gape at him, he started to call 
attention to himself ‘‘ Lest he alone should seem to be 
a sluggard”. He was as slavishly dependent as any 
rope-dancer in a fair. 

Let the poets however choose whatever suits the line. 
Why should humble prosers, novelists and essayists, 
almost without exception pile abuse on the satellites of 
the great? A led captain is but a man who, not having 
found his own niche in the world, is content to heip 
others who have. Boswell, a led captain par excellence, 
‘* Led by a bear”, has been commended by Carlyle for 
his choice. It may be objected that it was hero worship, 
not toadyism, that led Boswell to his subservience. 
Granting this, why not admit that other led captains 
may feel liking, if not admiration, for their leaders? 
Why feel so sure that their service is entirely due to 
their love of the flesh-pots ? The led captain generally 
gives as much as he receives. Consider too the equip- 
ment which is necessary to him. He must be self- 
denying, taking no credit to himself. He must be 
possessed of infinite tact—never in the way and never 
out of the way. He must be a man of never-failing 
good-humour: persona grata not only to the great 
man who leads him (that, as the relation is often 
inverted, were easy) but to the great man’s wife and 
his children and his guests and his tenants and his 
servants and his dogs. He must never take a liberty 
and never permit one. 

It may be, often has been, said that a man possessed 
of such qualities need never play second fiddle, that he 
will make and worthily hold his own place in the world. 
Is this so certain? Nearly two hundred years ago the 
‘* Spectator” introduced to an admiring world Mr. Will 
Wimble, led captain and tame cat, whose ‘‘ obliging 
little humours made him the darling of the country”. 
The amiable ‘‘ Spectator” is ‘‘ secretly touched with 
compassion”. ‘* Will Wimble’s”’, he says, ‘‘ is the case 
of many a younger brother of a great family who had 
rather see their children starve like gentlemen than 
thrive in a trade or profession that is beneath their 
quality.” ‘‘It is not improbable that Will was fotmerly 
tried at divinity, law or physic; and that finding his 
genius did not lie that way” (were there then examina- 
tions even in Addison’s time ?) ‘‘ his parents gave him 
up at length to his own inventions. But certainly, 
however improper he might have been for studies of a 
higher nature, he was perfectly well turned for the 
occupations of trade and commerce.” Society has 
moved since 1711. Gold has been declared to be 
entirely scentless, and few families would stickle for 
‘**qguality” as contrasted with a snug ‘‘ trade or com- 
merce”. Yet in a novel of 1906 we find the same 
lament. The author speaks of ‘‘ myriads of well- 
born, machine-trained, perfectly groomed, expensively 
educated, uneducated Englishmen. Our public schools 
turn them out by the thousand. We have millions” 
(vires acquirit eundo) ‘‘of men like this, and it is 
doubtful whether the nation finds much use for them” 
except, as the author admits, as ‘‘ food for powder”. 
The style is not Addison’s but the complaint is the 
same. 

This may be very true from a strictly utilitarian point 
of view, but it entirely neglects all the amenities of life. 
England is, or used to be, justly proud of her country- 
house society. And where would a country-house party 
be without Will Wimble? What host could stand the 
fatigue of entertaining successive scores of guests for 
six weeks, if Will were not there to help in arranging 
shoots and hunting parties? Even in town, how many 
dinners would be successful, if the hostess had not on 
her books some of these despised people to come and 
fill up her gaps, and help her to make things hum? He 
would be an ungrateful host who refused Will a bed 
when he “‘ intends to come and stay with you a week, 


Addison is not, on the whole, hard on poor Will, 
His pity, to be sure, is a little galling, but he could not 
help being ‘‘superior”. He was born so. Fielding 
however, surely a good-natured man, has no word too 
bad for led captains. The Thwackums and Squares 
and Blifils who live on the good Allworthy are every 
bit as contemptible as the boon companions of the 
paltry squire who plays bad jokes on Parson Adams. 
It is doubtful art, and certainly not true to Nature. 

Too many novelists followed Fielding in his error. 
We have in fact to come to ‘‘England’s gentlest 
satirist” before we find a led captain described as he 
often is, nothing extenuated nor set down in malice. 
Captain Strong in ‘‘ Pendennis” is aled captain. But 
how much more attractive he is, how much more live- 
able with, than most of the people in the book! Com- 
pare him, not with his despicable leader, but with Pen 
himself, or with the Major who denigred him, ‘ being 
by no means well pleased to sit down to dinner with 
Clavering’s d—— house-steward, as he irreverently 
called Strong”. Whichisthe better man? Thackeray 
knew that it did not follow that a man was worthless 
because a dependant. Strong, ‘‘if he lost his money to 
Lady Clavering, always paid it ; and if he lived with his 
friend for three years, paid for that too—in good- 
humour, in kindness and joviality, in a thousand little 
services by which he made himself agreeable ”. 

There seem to be two ways of getting rid of the 
sneer against led captains. One, the more arduous, to 
abolish the thing itself. Let there be no more young 
men in England of whom it can be said, as was said of 
another Clavering by his brother-in-law, ‘‘ Providence 
has done very well for Harry ;—but - providence was 
making a great mistake when she expected him to earn 
his bread”. This may take a fewthousand years. The 
other, the line of least resistance, is to cease to stamp 
as a worthless hanger-on a man at once useful and 
ornamental, who supplies a felt want. Be sure that in 
this world nobody gets anything for nothing. The led 
captain is not of heroic stature, the tame cat is not so 
poetical as ‘‘ Tiger, Tiger, burning bright in the forests 
of the night ”, but he has his uses: Honi soit qui mal 

y pense. 


SOME OPINIONS IN ARCADY. 


HE observer who can read a man by the look of 

his house will conclude from a glance at the little 
thatched hutch known to the village as Mount Noddy. 
half hidden behind holly hedges and an ancient yew, 
that Joe Prevett the tenant is tolerably well-to-do. By 
all the recognised signs —the window-curtains, the 
clothes’-line and the wood-pile, the proportion between 
worts and weeds in the garden-patch—the master 
should be thriving in his degree. In fact, Joe belongs 
to the aristocracy of agricultural labour; known as a 
steady worker, a champion ploughman and clever with 
horses, he would have the pick of the places on a dozen 
neighbouring farms if he cared to change. In the worst 
times, when the unskilled men are hanging about the 
weekly cattle-market by fifty and sixty together for 
the chance of an odd job, Joe’s safe sovereign 
comes in Saturday by Saturday. Mrs. Joe, a slight 
and sickly girl, with four children before she was 
twenty-two, is a poor manager, through whose 
fingers the week’s wages slide mysteriously ineffectual ; 
but on the other hand Joe’s beer and tobacco are quite 
a moderate charge on the income, according to 
customary standards ; and if he loses something now 
and then at the game of ‘‘ Rings” so persuasively and 
profitably managed by the landlord of the ‘‘ Griffin”, 
the diversion is conscientiously paid for out of the 
money made by overtime. The cottage, though 
cramped and out of repair, affords a fairly comfortable 
interior; as yet the wood-pile has never failed the 
cheerful ‘‘ down-fire ” ; and Mrs. Joe, for all her in- 
cumbrances, turns out a fine-smelling stew from the 
black pot when her man comes in from the fields. 
The low-ceiled little rooms have the customary decora- 
tions of coloured almanacs and photograph frames and 
china dogs; and for literature there is the Parish 
Magazine and a half-dozen of last year’s illustrated 
papers. Joe never came within the influence of the 
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societies which illuminate the winter nights. A plough- 
man and general farm-hand has not often the time or 
the reserve of energy for such pursuits. It is as much 
as he cares to do to get down to the village street on 
pay-night at the ‘‘ Griffin” Club, to have a drink in the 
bar after the business, and to try his luck once more at 
that insidious game of Rings. 

Considering Joe Prevett as a unit of society, esti- 
mating the value to the nation of the stubby round- 
faced youth, stout-limbed and enduring, law-abiding 
and in the main moral in an inert way, the harmless 
useful creature scrambling along in dirt and discomfort, 
cheerfully facing the world with nothing but his slate- 
club between him and the chance of disablement, with 
the Union a quite probable conclusion to his career: 
observing thus the rustic as he stands complete, the 
social philosopher may perchance be led to invert the 
common order and to wonder what is the attitude of 
the product towards the powers which have shaped him 
thus. 

It is to be feared that to the ordinary believer in the 
reality of recent progress Joe’s view of the reckoning 
between himself and the State will appear as base in- 
gratitude. The long, slow thoughts that shape them- 
selves as the plough goes all day to and fro through 
the plashy sod may not be very subtle, but they have 
a certain elemental simplicity and a rare tenacity of 
hold. And there is no doubt that to Joe’s thoughts 
the higher powers present themselves for the most 
part as an unjust and—as touching his own concerns— 
a fundamentally ignorant tyranny. He understands well 
enough where his own profit lies in the present dis- 
pensation, and is quite unaffected by the common Radical 
ideas about landlords and sporting rights; but he has 
seen just enough of parliament-men at election-times 
and of the order which now makes the largest part of 
the governing class in a ‘‘ residential” shire, to enable 
him to measure their knowledge of the needs of the 
land and of his own aims and leanings. His real 
grudge against authority lies in more personal matters 
than land-tenure and pheasant-rearing. To begin at, 
the beginning, though he forgot nine-tenths of his 
schooling in the first year of freedom, he has not for- 
gotten the school. His artless logic makes the great 
vague system of law and order responsible for such a 
detail as the character of the schoolmaster he suffered 
under, the little Black-Countryman with the abnormal 
head, who on the strength of his unexceptionable 
“results” was allowed by the blameless managers to 
torment a generation of small minds until an access of 
acute mania explained too perspicuously even for the 
official intelligence his fitful moods, his frantic vanity 
and touchiness and his persecuting spite. His incessant 
preaching of the glories of London, the cnly habitable 
spot on the globe, with other exhibitions of taste and 
feelings not inoperative in the making of a nation perhaps 
failed to offend Joe ; there are many wiser people than 
the ploughboy, who still appear to regard certain 
hideous forms of vulgarity as proper instruments for 
the enlargement of budding intellects. But the boy 
learned in time a dull resentment for the years of per- 
sistent jeering depreciation of country ways and tradi- 
tions ; some of his class-mates believed when they were 
told that they were miserable anachronisms lost in 
country mud and darkness, and made their way to the 
light. Joe and a few of his fashion stayed behind, and 
owed their grudge against the insulting tongue. To 
the charge of his rulers also Joe lays nearer wrongs 
than these: the scarlet fever of his school-days which 
left him with damaged sight, and the diphtheria through 
which two of his children have just struggled, and, in 
logical consequence, the doctor’s bill which hangs as a 

opeless weight on wages still to earn. The contagion 
of the packed forms and stuffy class-rooms, the school’s 
function as a central receiving-house and disseminator 
of childish plagues, is a concrete matter by the side of 
which the blessings of free-hand drawing and physical 
geography may well look a little insubstantial. But 
for the inexorable “‘ attendance ”, which whips into the 
classes all the doubtful throats and headaches till the 
outbreak is declared, Joe and his boys would have had 
a fair chance of escaping the impor’ed fever and the later 
epidemic caught from the school’s own abominable 

ns 


If the net of the school were rigidly impartial in its 
sweep, the sense of justice might temper the personal 
grievance ; but the mesh that stops and the mesh that 
lets through are too plainly set before Joe’s gaze. 
Over against his cottage is a strip of common whereon, 
under the shadow of a threatening notice-board of the 
Parish Council, the tribes of van and tent dwellers, 
commonly called gipsies, and the great marching 
regiment of tramps find quarters at theirease. The 
attendance-officer never descends upon the swarms of 
children belonging to that vagrant nation which seems 
almost entirely to escape the notice of the powers ; 
and if he did, the simple expedient of putting in the 
horse or trussing up bags and seeking new pastures 
would settle the difficulty, as it settles summonses and 
other interferences of the law. Untaxed, untaught, 
defying every sort of sanitary rule, living in lusty ease 
on other people’s property, the travellers signify to our 
householder, as they gap his hedge for fuel and take 
toll of his onion-rows or his hen-roost, the blindfold 
justice of his governors. ; 

There are yet obscurer and deeper-going anomalies 
than this: Joe has his own answer to the question why 
the sanitary inspector should condemn his pigstye, 
while the drains of a row of houses owned by a small 
builder in the village are allowed to poison the neigh- 
bourhood year by year, and an aspiring grocer, a 
member of the District Council, builds cottages in a 
swampy meadow overflowed by the brook in every 
rainy spell. This last instance rankles deeply: the 
revolt of the village Hampden against the unconscion- 
able aristocratic landlord is now the merest stage- 
property of the party arena; but there is hard meaning 
in the attitude of the working people in the villages 
towards the risen tradesman pushing his way—not over- 
scrupulously, perhaps—in his own neighbourhood. 

The last, and perhaps the most convincing, argument 
of injustice is afforded to Joe by the fortunes of his 
neighbour Peter Wickens. Peter is a mere “‘labourer”’, 
only good at his best for elementary diggings and 
carryings, an incorrigible shirker and a hard drinker, 
whose few good weeks in the busy time are swallowed 
up by chronic want of work in the winter, who lives 
and keeps his family of eight by a well-planned system 
of arrears, wherein an occasional day’s job, the 
parson’s ‘‘ ticket” and soup, bilking the doctor, and a 
carefully adjusted scheme of trust and deferred pay- 
ment at three or four different bakers’ shops all play 
their parts. That there should be an organisation 
meant to help the shirker and the drinker over their 
hard times, to keep the family of the poacher while he 
is away for his recurrent two months, so that on the 
whole the black sheep fare rather better than the steady 
worker who has never thrown himself out of a place 
or come before the Bench, is a trial of faith, all the 
harder because it comes to Joe in large part from the 
hands of the unofficial overseers, the parson with his 
clubs and charities, the village committees, the lady 
visitors whose activities (in a way quite insufficiently 
appreciated) lubricate the friction of the great official 
machine into some possibility of effective work. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAJOR SEELY AND THE NEW HEBRIDES 
CONVENTION. 


To the Editor of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 


House of Commons, 
18 March, 1907. 


Sir,—You single me out for attack in your attempt 
to demonstrate that the objections raised by me to 
Chinese Labour in the Transvaal apply with equal force 
to the New Hebrides Convention. Your suggestion 1s 
so highly inaccurate that I venture to ask you to pub- 
lish this letter. Apart from the question of colonial 
consent, my objection to indentured Chinese Labour in 
the Transvaal, as again and again stated in and out of Par- 
liament and in letters to the ‘‘ Times”, is identical with 
the objection of Herbert Spencer to Chinese immigration 
into America. His words have been often quoted, but 
will bear repetition. ‘‘If the Chinese are allowed to 
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settle extensively in America, they must either, if they 
remain unmixed, form a subject race standing in the 
position, if not of slaves, yet of a class approaching to 
slaves ; or if they mix they must form a bad hybrid. 
In either case, supposing the immigration to be large, 
immense social mischief must arise, and eventually 
social disorganisation.” In the case of the Transvaal 
the determination of the inhabitants to prevent the 
Chinese from mixing with the rest of the community 
was known to be deeply seated and ineradicable ; but 
there was a difficulty in enforcing their segregation 
owing to the fact that the law of England, and indeed 
the law of most other civilised States, will not permit 
the enforcing of a contract which would deprive one 
party to it of so much of his liberty as would insure 
this segregation. Under these circumstances it was 
necessary to pass a special law, legalising the creation 
of this servile caste. This seemed tome to be a setting 
back of the hands of the clock, and from every point of 
view an evil. What possible relation all this can have 
to the New Hebrides Convention passes my compre- 
hension, and for me to have admitted any similarity 
would have been in a high degree inconsistent and 
ridiculous. Your attack would therefore seem to be, 
to say the least of it, ill-directed. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun BERNARD SEELY. 


[If the above argument is believed by Major Seely to 
be representative of his propaganda against Chinese 
labour, his time should now be occupied not in defend- 
ing the New Hebrides Convention, but in denouncing 
the British Guiana ordinance sanctioned by the Liberal 
Government of 1894, which places indentured coolies 
in the confinement of plantations, punishes desertion 
and harbouring, and for five years ‘‘ enforces a contract 
depriving one party to it of so much of his liberty as 
ensures his segregation from the rest of the com- 
munity”. The regulation of indentured labour required 
by Queensland from the New Hebrides was for many 
years prescribed by a Queensland ordinance of 1880. 

his ordinance, which must have been under the eyes 
of H.M. Government, forbade the recruiting of natives 
under sixteen years of age. Is Maior Seely unable to 
perceive that the New Hebrides Convention, which 
designates ‘‘ children”, provided they are sufficiently 
tall, as fit subjects of indentured labour, ‘‘ sets back the 
clock ” ?—Eb. S.R.] 


CHRISTIANITY IN FRANCE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Three Anchor Bay, Cape Colony, 
South Africa, 27 February, 1907. 


Sir,—It may interest you and many of your readers 
to know that last night, at a large public meeting of 
Catholics held in Capetown to express their loyal 
sympathy with the French Church and with the Holy 
Father in the present struggle for religious liberty, 
one of the speakers gratefully acknowledged the con- 
spicuous service which your paper has rendered, in its 
splendid isolation, to the cause of justice at this crisis 
in France. That public reference to the good old 
Saturpay evoked much hearty applause. 

Faithfully yours, 
T. L. B. Epccome. 


THE COURSE OF BRITISH TRADE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


London, W., 19 March, 1907. 
S1r,—Though I am in complete agreement with Mr. 
Holt Schooling as to the necessity for a change in our 
fiscal policy, I am sure the argument can be stated with 
far greater precision, and can be made less assailable 
by an opposition which delights in discovering flaws in 

detail where it cannot meet an argument on principle. 
In the first place Table I. is based on figures relating 
to imports, whether intended for consumption in this 
country or not. Clearly it is only imports for consump- 


tion which can be regarded as entering into any sort 
of competition with British manufactures. He ought 
therefore to have made allowance for the re-exports of 
‘manufactures’. I am aware that there are no official 
figures available for re-exports of manufactures ; it is 
open however to Mr. Holt Schooling to do as I have 
myself done in the case of a number of countries and 
obtain from the annual trade returns the values of the 
re-exports of manufactures in each of the years for 
which the Board of Trade has not already done the 
work, that is to say for years prior to 1891. 

Your correspondent may not be prepared to under. 
take so considerable alabour. I admit that the task is 
a heavy one, but unless it is done he is faced with the 
very plausible proposition that the proportion and 
value of ‘‘ manufactures”’ in our re-exports have in- 
creased very considerably; and that were allowance 
made for these changes a very different appearance 
might be put upon his table. At least we know that 
since 1891 the re-exports of manufactures have risen 
from £14,137,000 in 1891 to £25,511,000 in 1906. If 
Mr. Schooling had made allowance for this change, his 
figure for the average annual net exports would have 
been £109, 300,000 in the decade 1891-1900 instead of 
£94,800,000 ; and £ 117,400,000 instead of 498,800,000 
in the decade 1897-1906. Thus the average annual 
increase between the decades 1891-1900 and 1897-1906 
would have been £8,100,000 instead of £ 4,000,000. 
Mr. Schooling quite rightly excludes ships from the 
whole of his table because official figures are not avail- 
able prior to 1899. But has he ever attempted to esti- 
mate the effect of this exclusion upon the character 
which his figures assume in consequence ? Lloyd's 
shipping returns are available and lead to the un- 
deniable conclusion that our average exports of ships 
have not been stationary—the only condition which 
would have no effect on the movement of his figures. 
There has been an increase which at a low estimate 
must b2 worth several millions per annum on this 
account. 

Again Mr. Schooling assumes without evidence or 
proof that the labour-value of manufactures has not 
materially altered in the period he has under review 
He says that, per 100 of the population, the average 
‘*net exports” was £341 during 1880-9, and £236 in 
1897-1906. But is Mr. Schooling sure that an average 
4,236 worth of goods in the second period did not 
contain as much if not more work than £341 worth in 
the first period? We know that raw materials have 
fallen considerably, and further that owing to growth 
in the use of machinery the cost of labour per unit 
of product and the price of fully-manufactured goods 
has fallen still more, even though wages have risen. 

In conclusion I would respectfully suggest to Mr. 
Schooling the desirability of making some allowance 
for our ‘‘ invisible” exports, especially in regard to our 
net shipping earnings. He may find on a superficial 
examination of the available statistics good reason for 
believing that there has been a considerable increase in 
this figure, sufficient to reverse entirely the movement 
which his own tables show. 

I make these criticisms of Mr. Schooling’s methods 
because I am firmly convinced that it is possible to 
state the case for fiscal reform much more accurately, 
and with fewer openings to the attacks of the enemy. 
You, sir, who know me, can vouch for the fact that 
I am—not less, perhaps, than your correspondent— 
moved by an honest desire to promote the cause of 
fiscal reform. A straight case and a straight issue 
are likely to bring this about sooner than a line of 
argument which is open to objections at every 
point. Yours, &c., 

S. R. 


BRIDGE: THE ROBERTSON RULE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REview. 
18 March, 1907. 


Sir,—You point out correctly that the revised version 
of the rule is more trustworthy than the original, but 
do not notice that even the former breaks down badly 
sometimes. For instance, four kings and a queen add 
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up to twenty-three; but another queen at least is 
necessary to make such a hand a No-Trumper. 

The rule assumes rightly that three aces are good 
enough for No Trumps. But it does not attach suffi- 
cient relative importance to aces, considered both as 
certain re-entry cards and as scoring above the line. 
This last point must not be forgotten. Further, the 
rule does not properly take into account the structure 
of the hand apart from the numerical value of the cards. 
For these reasons the rule seems too crude for real use. 

Yours truly, 
R 


FEMALE ENFRANCHISEMENT AND THE 
TORY PARTY. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


21 March, 1907. 

Sir,—I generally enjoy the letter of vour parlia- 
mentary correspondent ; but his observations on female 
enfranchisement are enough to fill anyone with despair 
for the future of his party. 

A few days only have elapsed since the women voters 
of London have rescued religious education in the 
schools from a grave danger. One would naturally 
have thought that gratitude and common-sense alike 
would have induced the Tory party to take up the 
position that taxation and representation should go 
together, and give to the female enfranchisement Bill 
of last Friday week a warm support. But the party 
has learned nothing and forgotten nothing. Pardon 
one who was once a Tory if I add that its attitude on 
this question proves that there was over-much truth 
in J. S. Mill’s appellation of it as the stupid party. 

That your correspondent can be serious in his view 
that a woman would be unsexed by marking a cross on 
a ballot paper I can scarcely believe. If so he should 
bring in a Bill which inter alia should establish the 
Salic Law in reference to the throne and also pro- 
hibit women in future from acting as patronesses of 
Church livings. To those who have the interests of* 
the Church at heart it is regrettable to see the Conser- 
vative party in its hour of defeat rushing for aid to 
intolerant Orangeism and South African Jews rather 
—. doing a simple act of justice to English woman- 

Your obedient servant, 
A Constant READER. 

[Seeing that our correspondent has deserted the 
Tory party, its domestic shortcomings are hardly any 
business of his. It would be more to the point if he 
converted his new party, whatever it may be, to the 
women’s claim. His point about women’s good Church- 
manship is a false one. Women are mainly true to 
the Church, but a very tiny percentage of Churchwomen 
are suffragettes. These persons by their unseemly 
conduct have gone very far towards convincing those 
who had some sympathy with their demand to be given 
the vote that it would never do.—Ep. S.R.| 


COPYRIGHT AND COPY-WRONG. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Ruskin House, 156 Charing Cross Road, 

London, W.C., 20 March. 
_Sir,—l have not hitherto taken part in this discus- 
sion because, as the publisher of the only authentic 
editions of Ruskin’s works, I preferred that the matter 
should be put through you before the public by others, 
rather than by myself. The ‘‘ pitiable attempt”, if I 
May use your words, of Mr. Rhys in your issue of the 
16th, leaves me, however, no alternative. As one who 
had frequent intercourse, personal and written, on 
matters of business, with Mr. Ruskin from 1877 onwards, 
as well as earlier, 1 am perhaps better informed than 
Mr. Rhys can be as to his mental condition at the time 
he was revising his earlier books. 

Let me, therefore, give the most positive denial to 
Mr. Rhys’ reckless and improper statement in order 
that those who know no better than Mr. Rhys may not 

misled. 

Those who have better knowledge, or have taken 
Some trouble to ascertain facts, will need no denial of 


mine. The books Ruskin wrote at the time of these 
revisions place the matter beyond doubt. 

It was in 1877 and 1878 that he added to ‘‘ Unto this 
Last’”’, ‘‘ Ethics of the Dust ”, and ‘‘ The Two Paths” : 
and it was in these years that he wrote the ‘‘ Guide 
to the Academy of Venice”, parts of ‘‘ St. Mark’s 
Rest”, of the ‘‘ Laws of Fésole”’, and of ‘‘ Fors ’”’, 
besides articles for two or three periodicals. In 1880 
he revised the ‘‘ Seven Lamps” and “‘ A Joy for Ever”, 
and wrote the ‘‘ Prout and Hunt Catalogue”’, and part 
of ‘‘ Proserpina” and ‘* Deucalion”’. 

In 1882 he added to ‘‘Sesame and Lilies”, and in 
that and the preceding year wrote the ‘* Turner” 
(National Gallery) Catalogue, parts of ‘‘ Love’s 
Meinie”’, ‘‘Our Fathers have Told us”, and other 
works. In 1883-84 he greatly added to and corrected 
‘*Modern Painters ”, and wrote the ‘‘ Art of England”, 
‘*Study of Beauty” (preface), the ‘‘ Storm Cloud”, 
&c. &c. From 1885-89 he wrote (inter alia) ‘‘ Prete- 
rita”, which will stand, I think, essential to any 
collection or edition of his most carefully selected 
works. This list does not pretend to be complete, but 
I need not go on. The matter is beyond argument: 
and the only excuse for this added outrage is, as your 
correspondent ‘‘A Keader of Ruskin” writes of the 
original evil, ‘‘one that can be expressed in terms of 
Zs. d.” Certainly all readers of Ruskin who respect 
his work and memory will now avoid any editions of 
his works edited by Mr. Rhys. I do not deal with 
Mr. Rhys’ suggestion that ‘‘a master” is not likely 
to write so well ‘‘ after middle age”, but will assume 
extreme youth as an additional excuse for Mr. Rhys. 

But Mr. Rhys’ letter not only makes a bad point, 
but is blind to the argument against him. He argues 
that these reprints of the unrevised editions, without 
Ruskin’s later additions, are better and ‘‘ more organic” 
than those with Ruskin’s corrections and additions. 
He forgets that in the authentic editions the reader 
has all. He has either the original text, with the 
additions, or the revised text, with notes giving what 
that original text was (see e.g. ‘* Modern Painters,” 
vol. vi.). J 

Ruskin thought some of his earlier statements ‘‘ mis- 
leading”, sometimes even ‘‘ poisonous”’, and corrected 
them. Mr. Rhys advises the public to be misled, to 
swallow, in fact, the poison without the antidote. Once 
more, I need not go on. But the difficuities of Mr. 
Rhys are not ended. It is Ruskin’s works on art in 
their earlier editions that Mr. Rhys wishes to press 
on the public; those on social subjects, *‘ Fors Clavi- 
gera”’, ‘‘ Munera Pulveris”, &c., not being yet within 
his grasp. I notice that in the introduction to the 
first of Messrs. Dent’s Ruskin volumes, edited by Mr. 
Rhys, it is stated that it is not asa teacher of art, but as 
a social teacher that Ruskin now stands for a leader 
among men. Is it fair to either author or public to 
press on them only those works which are, according 
to this introduction, of least value, and that in their 
least authoritative form? to say, in fact, ‘‘See how 
mistaken was his judgment”, and not to add, ‘‘ But 
thus it was corrected ” ? 

Let me only add that no one was more anxious than 
Ruskin that his books should go forth to the public as 
perfect as possible, as regards both text and plates. 
He greatly resented the American piracies, not only 
because they paid him nothing, but because (as he 
has said) they ‘‘ disgraced him by base copies of the 
plates”. But the pirates of America kept themselves 
up to date in the matter of text. 

What Ruskin would have felt about the issue of 
these unauthentic and misleading editions I know. It 
makes me glad that such things are not possible in the 
lifetime of an author, and hopeful that ere long they 
will not be possible even after his death. 

Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE ALLEN. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


London, 19 March, 1907. 
Sir,—You have interpreted the terms of my last 
letter in a way which is very far from their real design. 
I yield to no man in my love and honour for Ruskin, 
and the only idea about him that I care to spread is 
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that of his abiding powers and superb and quickening 
imagination, which are still visible and alive in his 
books. The main point of both my letters was simply 
this: that the wider public has very much to gain and 
nothing to lose by a multiplication of the editions of 
those books, in all their states, revised or unrevised. 
Ruskin’s own publisher has been induced now to give 
to the public a popular edition, which except for the 
lapse of copyright and the competition of other houses 
he would certainly not have cared to give. The read- 
ing public is by this the gainer, and I trust, and so 
far as my limited experience goes I believe, that 
publisher himself will not in the end find any cause 
to regret his action. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Ernest Ruys. 


To the Editor of the SaAtuRDAY REVIEW. 


Broadway House, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., 
18 March, 1907. 


Sir,—In your reference to a statement by the 
Government on this subject on 27 February last, 
should you not also have referred to a subsequent 
statement of the Government on 11 March last, in reply 
to Mr. Waterlow M.P., to the effect that, in any 
proposals for amending copyright legislation, atten- 
tion should be given to the point raised in the ques- 
tion as to the distinction between substantial changes 
or additions made by the author in any revised edition 
of a book, affecting the meaning of any important 
portion or portions thereof, and merely verbal or 
formal alterations having no such effect ? 

Again, in mentioning editorially that your corre- 
spondent, Mr. Ernest Rhys, is editing an edition of 
Ruskin—not ours, by the way—might it not have 
been appropriate to mention the similar fact when you 
published the letter of Mr. Wedderburn K.C. ? 

Lastly, are you not a little over-scrupulous in your 
rebuke to Mr. Rhys for referring to the well-known 
facts as to Ruskin’s mental condition after his “ ter- 
rible collapse of 1878”, the effects of which ‘‘ he never 
quite shook off” ? There is a point at which delicacy 
is unfair to veracity. The facts are given quite simply 
and in perfect good taste by Mr. Frederic Harrison in 
his ‘‘ John Ruskin”, commencing at page 157, from 
which the foregoing words are quoted. 

We are, Sir, &c. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND Sons, LIMITED. 


|Mr. Rhys has found in Messrs. Routledge a brother 
indeed. Par nobile fratrum! Mr. Rhys’ zeal for 
Ruskin is not shown to advantage when he champions 
reprints of the editions which Ruskin himself con- 
demned, and when he suggests that the editions which 
Ruskin revised are those of Ruskin on the eve “of 
mental collapse”. As for Messrs. Routledge we take 
their three complaints in order. (1) We had not 
seen Mr. Waterlow’s question and are much obliged 
to Messrs. Routledge for drawing attention to it. 
Obviously it does not help Messrs. Routledge or Mr. 
Dent, because the old editions of Ruskin which they 
are reprinting were long ago superseded by later 
editions containing most ‘ substantial changes ”’. 
We recollect that Messrs. Routledge described 176 
notes as ‘‘a few notes”, but we take it even they 
will not deny that when Ruskin added some twenty 
thousand words of highly critical and revising matter 
to a single volume of ‘‘ Modern Painters”, and many 
thousand words to other works such as ‘* Stones 
of Venice” and ‘‘Seven Lamps”, he made more than 
**formal or verbal alterations”. Hence the question 
of Mr. Waterlow M.P. is unfortunate for Messrs. 
Routledge and Mr. Dent. (2) Mr. Wedderburn K.C. 
himself mentioned in his letter that he was an editor 
of Ruskin. We advise Messrs. Routledge to read the 
letter: it appeared in the SaturDay Review of 23 Feb- 
ruary,1907. (3) The question of ‘ perfect good taste”. 


All we need say about this is that our notion of good 
taste and Messrs. Routledge’s notion do not tally.— 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORICAL CRITICISM AND EARLY 
ROMAN HISTORY. 


‘* Ancient Legends of Roman History.” By Ettore Pais, 
Translated by Mario G. Cosenza. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 1906. 15s. 


ROFESSOR PAIS is known to the learned world 
as the author of a Roman history containing 
somewhat revolutionary and very destructive views on 
the story of the first days of ancient Rome, views 
which, as he loses no opportunity of assuring us, have 
been received with very little favour in his native land, 
It is natural that he should be glad of the opportunity, 
afforded him by lectures delivered in America, of 
publishing a restatement of his opinions in the English 
language, which may appeal to a different and perhaps 
a wider audience. The lectures seem to have been 
composed in Italian: an Italian friend has prepared 
the English version, and Professor Peck of Columbia 
University has read the translation. Perhaps Professor 
Peck might have been more liberal in suggesting 
alterations: certain passages in the book are very 
obscure and possibly the version may be at fault. But 
Professor Pais is a difficult writer and it may be also 
that the fault lies elsewhere. 

The author belongs to the advanced school of critics, 
and his work contains two things: a defence of the 
critical method as applied to early Roman history (with 
special reference to recent discoveries which are alleged 
by some to have overthrown that method), and an 
illustration of its application to some of the most 
important of early Roman legends. On the former 
point we feel ourselves to be entirely at one with 
Professor Pais. History can only be pursued by 
critical methods, and in regard to Roman history in 
particular historical criticism is no new thing. It 
goes back at least as far as Vico, who was an Italian, 
as our author proudly reminds us, and whose work, 
though its involved style and eccentricities of view 
caused its influence to be small in its own day, is more 
familiar to English readers, at least in name, than he 
appears to think. But if we are to trust Professor 
Pais, Italian patriotism regards itself as aggrieved by 
the destructive nature of modern criticism, and an 
influential school in Italy has set itself the task of 
rehabilitating traditional views by fair means or foul. 
Whether it can be true that scholars in high places 
have deliberately concealed important facts regarding 


the stips votiva of the lapis niger or have actually ~ 


appended forged signatures to a false statement 
about the alleged burying of an Etruscan tile which 
is now in the Berlin Museum, are matters on which we 
express no opinion, as it would seem that they can 
only be decided by a series of actions for libel. But 
we hardly need argue that patriotic prejudices are here 
irrelevant, and that history depends upon historical 
arguments alone. We may go a step further with 
our author, and, without committing ourselves to all 
the details of his criticism of the lapis niger and the 
so-called tomb of Romulus, agree with him that if 
anyone supposed that these recent discoveries would 
enable him to ‘‘ throw into the flames the works of 
Niebuhr and Mommsen”, he must have had singular 
views as to evidence. 

If we are at one with Professor Pais in his réle of 
defender of criticism, it does not follow that we can 
accept all his critical results. There is much to be 
learned from his book. His notes cite the sources 
with considerable fulness, occasionally (as in the useful 
summary on p. 317 of the use made by Herodotus and 
Thucydides of inscriptions and monuments) possessing 
an interest for students outside the narrower limits of 
the subject. The volume is well illustrated by photo- 
graphs of the remains discussed in the text, and 
illustrations of some of the objects are not easily 
accessible elsewhere. But if an historian appeals to 
criticism and to that alone, claiming to be above all 
other considerations, much is to be expected of him. 
He cannot, in the first place, be too accurate in his 
statement of facts. Our author is not always im- 
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maculate in this respect. ‘‘ The father exercised in a 
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most brutal way the right of sale. The son, as is 
well known, had to be emancipated three times before 
peing entirely free from this danger.” ‘‘ The lex Aelia 
Sentia declared null and void manumissions of slaves 
under thirty years of age by masters who had not yet 
attained their twentieth year.” These illustrations are 
taken because they refer to well-known institutions and 
anyone can check them. It is possible to see what 
the author means: but it is to be hoped that the work 
which Professor Pais promises on early Roman law 
will be more carefully worded in detail. 

Secondly, the critic must be very careful in his 
statement of evidence. One of our author’s most 
cherished convictions is the belief that the Servian 
wall dates from the fourth century. There is much to 
be said for this view, and we may perhaps allow him 
to speak of its supporters as the ‘‘ most authoritative 
critics”; but surely he cannot describe it as ‘‘ estab- 
lished”, or its defenders as ‘‘all competent critics” 
without seriously misrepresenting the state of opinion. 
He is quite at liberty to follow Mommsen as regards 
the date of the first treaty between Rome and Carthage, 
but he ought not to write as though he were in 
ignorance of the serious attempts which have been 
made to maintain the accuracy of Polybius’ account. 
He is within his rights when he draws attention to the 
fact that Polybius, our oldest authority for the story 
of Horatius, represents the hero as having been 
drowned in the Tiber; but when he speaks of this 
as the ‘‘ oldest version of the story”, he is simply 
begging the question. 

Thirdly, the critic must not select certain parts of 
the evidence for arbitrary credence, although they rest 
on no surer foundation than much that he rejects, 
merely because they appear to favour his own views. 
No critic does this intentionally, but Professor Pais 
comes dangerously near it more than once. Why, an 
opponent might justly ask, should it be assumed that 
Cornelius Nepos is a good authority for the state of 
Roman houses in the time of Pyrrhus? Why should 
Obsequens, the historian of prodigies, be taken literally 
when he asserts that every trace of the temple of 
Venus was destroyed by fire? Later legend may have 
idealized the Roman women as well as the Spartan 
(though the problem as regards the true character of 
the Spartan women is, for that matter, more com- 
plicated than our author seems to admit): this may be 
a reason for not rejecting offhand base elements in the 
earlier stories, but it can hardly be a positive reason 
for preferring them. Philologists may, as Professor 
Pais urges, sometimes lay too much stress on argu- 
ments derived from quantity or relationship between 
words: but some of his own arguments are consistent 
with a belief that any form may be related to any 
other. Synchronisms may sometimes be suspicious : 
but the fact that an event in Roman history is made 
closely parallel with a Greek event cannot prove that 
the Roman event is imaginary. For instance, Diodorus 
may be held to bring the peace of Antalcidas into 
connection with the Gallic capture of Rome as well as 
with other barbarian triumphs, but his arrangement 
does not affect the credibility of the Gallic capture of 
Rome. Of this event at least Professor Pais appears 
to feel no doubt, and one can hardly help wondering 
whether he would have believed in it so implicitly if 
it had not helped him to doubt all that happened 
before it. 

Once more, the critic, since he claims to establish 
everything on a reasonable basis, should be precise as 
to the principles on which his argument is founded. 
it would be hypercritical to object to the arrangement 
of Professor Pais’ book, since the lecture form, even 
when subsequently altered, does not readily lend itself 
to a rigid order of sequence. But the logic of his 
argument is at times most baffling. Does he really 
want us to believe that if a story exists in many 
different forms, it cannot have any foundation at all ? 
Some of his criticism is as unreasonable as it would be 
to argue that he himself had never heard of Porsena, 

ause he spells the name in this form in one place 
of the text and writes Porsenna in the corresponding 
note. ‘* Probability”, he says in a remarkable sentence, 


“is quite a different matter from reality: the former 
Does the 


Pertains to romance—the latter to history.” 


author claim that history can be reconstructed without 
regard to probability? Does he really think that a 
view which has never previously been held by any sane 
person is on that account more likely to be true? 
Does he actually believe that the survivals in the 
Roman Constitution which form the foundation for 
the positive side of Mommsen’s argument can be 
treated as though they did not exist? Or that the 
ready-made and unaltered constitution of the United 
States forms a real parallel to ancient Rome? Pro- 
bably Professor Pais would indignantly deny that any 
such conclusions can be drawn from his statements, 
but at least he comes very near to justifying them. 
Historical criticism is said to be on its trial: the critics 
(and not only those engaged on Roman history) would 
do well to take warning. Let those of us who believe 
that history can only rest on a critical basis look to it 
that we do nothing to make criticism ridiculous. 


A CHAPLET OF COINS. 


“Corolla Numismatica.”—Numismatic Essays in Honour 
of Dr. Barclay V. Head. London: Frowde. 1906. 
30s. net. 


OOKS of the ‘‘ Festschrift” class have not yet 
grown common on this side of the Channel, the 
prosaic Briton having usually preferred to present with 
a piece of plate the man whom he delights to honour, 
or to treat him to a dinner and laudatory speeches. 
The practice of commemorating his virtues and public 
services by dedicating to him a volume of monographs, 
on subjects in which he is interested, is probably as 
pleasing to the recipient of the honour as either of the 
other methods, and it is certainly more profitable to the 
outer world, who get the benefit of a good book for 
reading, instead of a mere newspaper report of a 
presentation. 

This volume is made up of thirty papers all dealing 
with points in the history of ancient -numismatics. 
Probably every one of the authors has had personal help 
from Dr. Head during some part of his studies ; the 
lovers of coins knew that they had only to ask in order 
to receive the information that they wanted from the 
omniscient keeper of the British Museum Medal Room. 
If there were any of the thirty who have not profited 
in this fashion from Dr. Head’s knowledge, they 
yet owe him a debt for his monumental ‘‘ Historia 
Nummorum”, the coin-collector’s bible, and for his 
share in the production of the British Museum catalogue 
of Greek coins. It is pleasant to see that the con- 
tributors to the volume comprise, besides eleven writers 
from our own side of the Channel, six French, nine 
German, two Italian, one Greek and one Danish 
savants. Dr. Head’s services have been international, 
and all Europe recognises them. 

The topics dealt with by this polyglot assembly of 
the grateful range far and wide over Greek, Roman 
and early Oriental numismatics. Whether we have to 
range them in chronological sequence, or in order of 
importance, the first place must go to the article by 
Mr. A. J. Evans on the importance, from the numismatic 
point of view, of his Cretan discoveries. One of these 
seems to make it necessary for us to shift back the 
origin of coinage, properly so called, at least 400 years 
earlier than the present accepted date. We are not 
alluding to Mr. Evans’s discoveries of weights for the 
precious metals, in the shape of bulls’-heads, ducks, 
almonds, &c., though these are very interesting. But 
it is his ‘‘dumps” or ‘‘ drops” of precious metal, 
evidently made very precisely to a standard, which are 
all-important. If they had been mere lumps without 
any signs or marks upon them, we might have called 
them money, yet denied to them the name of coins. 
But some have evidently signs upon them, regular 
characters of the linear script prevalent in Crete, which 
obviously denote either their value or the identity of 
their issuer. The earliest coins hitherto accepted as 
such were certain issues, possibly Greek, but probably 
Lydian, from Western Asia Minor, which have a flat 
striated surface on one side, and a rude incuse repre- 
senting an animal on the other. These have been 
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ascribed, by almost universal consent, to the eighth 
century before Christ. How can they be separated 
from Mr. Evans’ newly-discovered pieces, which like 
them have one side plain, but the other marked with 
signs? A dump marked with a regular sign, whe- 
ther writing or pictograph, and struck to a regular 
standard, is surely a coin. If so, coinage began in 
the end of the ‘‘ Minoan” civilization, and its origin 
cannot possibly be placed later than the twelfth 
century B.c 

There are some other articles of first-rate importance 
which require a word of notice. That of M. Babelon 
is remarkable. He has discovered a coin, small in 
size, but most striking in historical importance, an 
undoubted obol of Hippias the Peisistratid tyrant, 
bearing the usual Athenian types of the owl, and the 
head of Pallas with the inscription HII instead of the 
normal A@E. This is not merely the earliest coin from 
Greece proper bearing the name of a king or dynast, 
but it also gives us a fixed datum for the chronological 
distribution of the Athenian coinage. For having a 
piece which must have been struck somewhere about 
the years 414-400 either in Athens or in Hippias’ 
subsequent stronghold of Sigeum, we can make a 
fairly accurate division of the Attic coinage into what 
goes before and what comes after this issue. It is 
notable that the head of Pallas has no olive leaves on 
the helm, a fact which bears out M. Six’ hypothesis 
that this emblem of victory was introduced on the 
Athenian coinage only after the battle of Marathon. 

Another good paper is that of Dr. Willers of Bonn, 
on the gold issues of the early Roman Republic. He 
seems to make it clear that the fine coins with a head 
of Janus and two warriors swearing fidelity over a 
sacrificial victim must have been struck by the pretor 
T. Veturius in the year B.c. 209—a date later than that 
to which they have usually been assigned. The allies 
represented on the coin must be the Romans and the 
faithful Latin colonies whose continued support during 
the worst of the Hannibalic struggle was gratefully 
acknowledged by the republic. A warning against 
some skilful forgeries of these pieces, which are now 
circulating, may be useful to collectors. 

There is a monograph on the later coinage of the 
Bactrian Greeks by Mr. Rapson which requires a 
word of notice. He seems to prove with all cogency 
that Queen Agathocleia must have been the mother and 
not the wife of Strato I., and that her son must have 
reigned for nearly sixty years, his earliest pieces being 
contemporary with the last of those of Heliocles (circ. 
120 B.c.), while the latest, representing him as a very 
old man, can hardly be earlier than B.c. 60. Strato II. 
is proved by a new reading of the Kharosthi inscription 
on the reverse of his money, to have been the grandson, 
not the son of Strato I. 

Mr. Wroth, in his paper on Byzantine numismatics, 
lays down some general rules for the distribution of 
the coins of this series between the provincial mints 
of the Eastern Empire. He has good reasons for 
dividing the issues of Carthage and Rome, Ravenna 
and Sicily, from those of the chief mint at Constanti- 
nople. This is a piece of work which has long been 
required, and will bear developing into a larger thesis. 
At any rate the main rules for differentiation are now 
clearly laid down. 

To some coin-lovers the most interesting modern 
development of Greek numismatics is the gradual 
rearrangement in chronological order of the issues of 
the greater states. They will find three papers of this 
sort in the collection, one by Dr. Jérgenson on the 
coinage of Thurii, another by Mr. Earle Fox on the 
coinage of A2gina, a third by Professor Oman on that 
of Corinth. The student may not agree with all the 
suggested divisions and datings, but the collation of 
pieces is at any rate useful, as aiding other inquirers 
to come to their own decision. 

Space forbids the notice of several other papers on 
which we should have desired to comment. Let 
every numismatist give himself this beautiful and 
interesting volume, and draw his own independent 
conclusions. 


THE JEWISH BUND IN RUSSIA. 


“The Polish Jew: his Social and Economic Value.” 
By Beatrice C. Baskerville. London: Chapman ang 
Hall. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


W!TH the exception perhaps of the agrarian diffi. 

culties, the Jewish question is the most involved 
economic and sociological problem of Russia. It is no 
mere accident in the distribution of peoples that the 
Ghetto is domiciled within the dominions of the Tsar, 
and that of the 6,000,000 Jews scattered throughout 
Russia—representing as many multifarious types of 
people as do the Slavs themselves—over a million are 
condensed within the comparatively small area and 
very sparse native population of Russian Poland. These 
facts point to a psychological contrast of racial tem- 
peraments so deeply rooted that to consider the Russian 
Jews as homogeneous from a social standpoint would 
be misleading and unjust. The wealthy and educated 
mercantile classes differ, for example, from the revolu- 
tionary opinionated student, the Bundist and the trading 
middleman-sweater as much as the real Russian pea- 
sant differs in his economic and political aims (if he 
happen to have any of the latter) from his quasi- 
ex-representative in the first Douma. The Jew of the 
Ghetto in Poland, commonly styled the Polish Jew, 
has unfortunately, through adverse circumstances and 
abnormal surroundings, earned the reputation of being 
‘*the worst type of Jew in existence”. 

The Jews were established in Poland as early as the 
ninth century. The easy-going, improvident, essentially 
unenterprising nature of the Slav has from the outset 
made him an easy prey to the sharp-witted, tenaciously 
calculating faculties of the Hebrew. These considera- 
tions apply more even to the Pole than to the Russian, 
since the former is much more inclined to take life easy 
and is on the whole less industrious than the Russian. 
Thus, hated and despised though the Jew may be, and 
in spite of social and political restrictions laid upon 
him, he has acquired in Poland an influence unknown 
and generally unattainable by him in countries where 
he is pitted against sturdier resistant forces. The 
social and economic predominancy he has reached in 
Polish life and his innate alertness in emergency are 
tersely and humorously described in the proverb: 
‘* Throw a Jew out of your door and he’ll soon creep 
in at your window.” The Poles are quite aware of 
their own failings as organisers and want of initiative 
as men of business. For this reason they as a rule 
prefer to trust the management of their concerns to a 
Jew rather than to their own countrymen. 

Events in Russia throughout the last four or five 
years, however, reveal very grave dangers from 
the laissez-aller policy adopted both by Government 
and individuals. Whilst the upper circle and the 
educated members of a limited Jewish aristocracy, like 
their fellows of the same class abroad, have been a 
minority sincerely desirous of averting anarchy and 
revolution, it cannot be denied that a strong and ever- 
increasing Jewish element has been hard at work 
promoting armed resistance and revolutionary crime. 
Those who have watched the gradual progress of the 
Bund, a powerful Jewish political organisation, since it 
joined hands with the revolutionary anarchists could 
not fail to perceive that before the issue of the October 
Manifesto the Bundists were already fighting for poli- 
tical status; fighting with an energy, and a well- 
planned scheme of action too, which have thrown into 
the shade the spasmodic aimless efforts of their 
Russian allies. Whilst striving to remove all civil and 
political disabilities for the Jew, the Bund does not aim 
at his assimilation with the rest of the community, and 
its modern socialistic precepts are all totally opposed to 
the Zionist movement, which has rarely been looked upoo 
with any serious favour by those whom it is presumably 
intended to benefit. Instead, therefore, of preaching 
the necessity of emigration to the Land of Promise, 
the Bund says: ‘‘Stay where you are and work out 
your own salvation. When autocracy falls, we shall 
have a vast amount of political influence. The Jew 
will no longer be the Pariah of society, but able to 
assert his own individuality.” 
the Bundist is the overthrow of Tsardom. His two 
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chief means are strikes and the conversion of soldiers 
and sailors to the propaganda of the socialists. Should 
the Bund, as is not unlikely, with its present powerful 
influence and its progressive expansion, ever succeed 
in placing the Jews, who have the press of the world 
ractically under their control, on the top of the present 
international wave of socialism, Russia, where two- 
thirds of the Hebrew race are gathered together, will 
have to bear the brunt of the struggle. Russian 
statesmen realise the danger and potency of Jewish 
emancipation amidst the ineptitude and ignorance of 
the bulk of their countrymen. Count Witte, who has 
been accused by his enemies of favouring the Jewish 
forward movement, has said: ‘‘If the Jews in the 
west and south-west districts ever obtain the right to 
own land, all the land in that part of the country would 
very soon belong to the Jews only. The peasant 
would have to buy every acre he needed through the 
hands of the Jew. To allow the Jews to purchase 
land and to permit them to travel freely all over 
Russia would create a very serious situation.” Count 
Heyden, the president of the party of Peaceful Re- 
generation (the right of the Kadet party), expresses 
his views on the subject thus: ‘‘ Equalisation of rights 
cannot be granted to the Jews without raising serious 
misunderstanding among the people.” 

In her introductory remarks the author of this book 
states that in placing before the reader a few facts re- 
lating to the Polish Jew—facts which she says she has 
collected at first-hand during her eight years’ residence 
in Poland—her chief object has been to supply impar- 
tially gathered material for a more correct appreciation 
of the Russian crisis. The general reader, according 
to Mrs. Baskerville, is too apt, in drawing his con- 
clusions upon current events in Russia, to judge of 
the people by his own standard; and with regard to 
the Jews, the Englishman or American does the same. 
He makes the mistake of imagining the English or 
American Jew removed to the Russian Empire and 
acting there as he acts in London or New York. He 
reads with horror of Jewish massacres, of Jewish per- 
secution. But has he seen the other side of the medal 
and counted the issues in which the Semite takes 
advantage of the Slav and the Jew rules the Russian ? 
Mrs. Baskerville’s work—though somewhat aimless in 
its conclusions and in some parts, for example the 
descriptions of communal organisations, suggesting 
translations from local papers—is interesting and easily 
written. It has moreover the very rare merit among 
its contemporaries of being impartial both from a 
Russian and a Jewish standpoint. From a political 
point of view, in connexion with the present struggle 
of revolutionary parties for power, the chapters on the 
strikes and the Bund contain facts little known outside 
Russia ; facts particularly instructive for the serious and 
unprejudiced reader. 


“THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST.” 


“The Trustworthiness of Border Ballads.” By Lieut.- 
Colonel the Hon. Fitzwilliam Elliot. London: 
Blackwood. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


OLONEL ELLIOT observes that almost all the 
great historical events which have taken place on 
the Scotch Border have left no trace in Scotch Border 
minstrelsy. In his last chapter—the most interesting in 
avolume of surpassing interest to all students of Border 
warfare and Border minstrelsy—he raises the question 
whether, as has been generally supposed, there ever 
existed a ballad relating to Flodden sung to the tune 
entitled ‘‘ The Flowers of the Forest”, of which a few 
lines are said to have survived. It may be well to 
Say here that the pathetic ballad ‘‘ The Flowers of the 
Forest ” that commences 
‘* ve heard a lilting at the ewe milking” 
and contains the lines 
“Dool and wae was the order, sent our lads to the 
Border, 
The English for ance by guile won the day ; 
The Flowers of the Forest, that aye fought the fore- 
most, 
The prime of our land, are cauld in the clay”, 
Was written by Jean Elliot, daughter of Sir Gilbert 


Elliot of Minto, two centuries and a half after the 
stricken field, where, according to Sir Walter, 


‘* shiver’d was fair Scotland’s spear 
And broken was her shield ”. 


It is clear that this modern ballad can afford no justi- 
fication for linking the old air with Flodden. However, 
there is even stronger evidence on the subject. Those 
who are familiar with Ettrick Forest and Tweedside 
may remember on the road between Galashiels and 
Clovenfords the ruined castle and deserted gardens of 
Fairnalee. Here in the eighteenth century dwelt Alison 
Rutherford (Mrs. Cockburn), who also wrote a beautiful 
song to the air ‘‘ The Flowers of the Forest” twelve or 
thirteen years before Jean Elliot’s poem was composed, 
though it was not made public till later. Colonel Elliot 
recalls Sir Walter’s statement (and Sir Walter, be it 
remembered, was a friend of Mrs. Cockburn) that it 
was not composed in reference to Flodden. Curiously 
enough, however, he does not mention the tradition 
that associates these verses with the ruin brought oa 
some of the more prosperous inhabitants of the district 
by the bursting of the South Sea Bubble. 

If however the literary evidence for the association of 
‘““The Flowers of the Forest” with Flodden is weak, 
the historical evidence so ably marshalled by our author 
absolutely negatives the idea. Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion” and 
Aytoun’s ‘‘ Edinburgh after Flodden ” have created the 
false idea, here exploded, that Flodden was for Scot- 
land and especially for the Border an overwhelming 
disaster. Now so far as the Scotch Borderers were 
concerned Flodden was practically a victory. They 
were posted with the Highlanders on the left flank of 
James IV.’s army, and their position was important, as 
they held the line of communications. They defeated 
the division of the English army opposed to them and 
can, as Colonel Elliot shows, have sustained but the 
slightest loss. The rest of the Scottish army no doubt 
suffered heavily and the loss included the King. It 
fell back, however, during the night in the rear of 
the Borderers and across the Tweed into Scotland. 
The Borderers maintained their position and harassed 
Surrey’s army while it was engaged in removing the 
captured artillery. The Borderers, then, suffered little 
at Flodden. Nor is there, as Colonel Elliot proceeds to 
show, any contemporary authority for the raiding of 
the Marches of Scotland by England during this war. 
Immediately after Flodden Surrey’s forces were dis- 
banded, and not an English soldier was sent into 
Scotland until five or six weeks after the battle. Sub- 
sequently Lord Dacre, the Warden of the English 
March, did attempt a raid; he accomplished nothing 
beyond the burning of two towers. When in 1515 
peace was concluded between England and Scotland, 
Scottish opinion was generally favourable to a con- 
tinuance of the war. No doubt Flodden brought heavy 
misfortunes on Scotland, but this was owing to the 
King’s death, and the same results precisely would 
have followed if he had fallen on a field of victory. 
Though Colonel Elliot’s investigations have robbed 
Flodden Field of much of its romantic interest, students 
cannot be too grateful to him for placing that famous 
fight in its true historical perspective. But how ac- 
count for the note of woe with which popular tradition 
associates Flodden? Here our author makes a brilliant 
suggestion. The note of woe refers to a generation 
later, and to Pinkie and not to Flodden. Then indeed 
the English soldiers under Hertford filled the Border 
with desolation. 

We have lingered so long amid ‘‘ The Flowers of the 
Forest ” that we have no space left for the rest of this 
charming book. We can only advise our readers to 
read it all, especially the brilliant account of the battle 
of Philiphaugh. We may say, however, that Colonel 
Elliot quite satisfies us that Sharpe’s and not Sir 
Walter’s version is the original ballad of Jamie Telfer. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY STORY TELLER. 
‘Running Water.” By A. E. W. Mason London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1907. 6s. 
WE are glad to find that Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s new 


parliamentary duties do not interfere with his 
production of exciting novels. Gibbon, we know, thought 
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out some of his chapters whilst lounging on the green 
benches. We wonder whether Mr. Mason weaves his 
plots whilst apparently listening to ‘‘the dreary drip of 
dilatory declamation” ? We warn Mr. Mason that we 
are looking for a political novel from him one of these 
days in which a Radical statesman shall elope with a 
Tory heiress. In the meantime Sylvia, who was born 
in the house of Running Water, is a perfectly charming 
young lady. We are introduced to her at Chamonix, 
whither she has been dragged by a tawdry, painted, 
dubious mother, and where she meets Captain Hilary 
Chayne, who has come to spend his leave in making 
some difficult ascent with his friend Lattery. The 
friend, however, is picked out of a crevasse and brought 
home to Chamonix on a shutter, and Chayne starts alone. 
By a kindly intrigue on the part of an old guide Sylvia, 
who is to make her first ascent on the same day, meets 
Chayne at a chalet on the mountain, where climbers 
pass their first night. The two, of course, fall in love, 
and Chayne climbs the next day with his sweetheart. 
Sylvia climbs with a skill and courage that reminds her 
guide of a celebrated Englishman of old days—Gabriel 
Strood he at last remembers, of whose prowess Sylvia 
has read in her Alpine Journal. On the mountain-top 
the lovers part, Chayne going on to Italy, and Sylvia 
returning to England, to her father, whom she has never 
seen (her mother having left him), and who calls himself 
Garratt Skinner. Sylvia’s unexpected entry at the 
little house in Hobart Place, where she finds her 
father and two associates engaged in rooking a silly 
drunken youth called Walter Hine, who is supposed to 
have become an old man’s heir by Lattery’s death, is 
very well described. Sylvia, who accepts her father’s 
rascality with more philosophy than is perhaps natural, 
determines to save Walter Hine, and therefore appa- 
rently agrees to play the decoy which is to attract the 
victim to a country house where the robbing can be 
done more comfortably than in London. Hine is in 
reality financed by Jarvice, a moneylender, who, having 
discovered that by the Code Napoléon the old French- 
man must leave him some money, insures his life for 
£100,000, and gives him an allowance on which to 
drink himself to death. Jarvice finds out that Hine 
has fallen into Garratt Skinner’s hands, and at once 
decides that it is safer to work with than against so 
formidable a person. The two meet, and arrange that 
Hine must be murdered and the insurance money 
divided. How cocaine was tried, and how Sylvia, 
with the assistance of Chayne, who appears at the 
country house, defeated her father’s attempts, forms 
the subject of some thrilling chapters. Garratt Skinner 
now turns out to be the famous Gabriel Strood, who 
has done time in Portland Prison, we are not told for 
what crime. His former exploits suggest to him a 
new and quicker method of murder than poison. He 
takes Walter Hine with him to Chamonix, and 
choosing an incapable guide they make the Brenva 
ascent of Mont Blanc together. We suppose that 
Mr. Mason is a member of the Alpine Club: no one 
but an experienced and enthusiastic mountaineer could 
describe a climb in the Alps as he does. The 
murderer, who takes care to lose the way, and his 
victim pass a bitterly cold night on a ledge of rock. 
Skinner sends the guide down next day to fetch help, 
and watches Hine quickly freezing to death, when 
Chayne appears with a rescue party. It is all very 
exciting, and artistically described. e do not think 
that Skinner or Strood would have risked his own life 
so recklessly for the insurance money, and we do not 
think he would have allowed himself to be rescued. 
He would not have waited so long; he would have 
contrived to get rid of Hine somehow, and returned. 
But a mere murder would have been a clumsy ending. 
As it is, Hine is restored to life. Skinner accepts 
defeat with a grin and lives on Jarvice; while Sylvia 
and Hilary Chayne are happy ever afterwards. 


NOVELS 
** Poison Island.” By A. T. Quiller-Couch. London : 
Smith, Elder. 1907. 6s. 


Mr. Quiller-Couch has taught us to expect a high 
standard from him and he seldom disappoints us. In 
**Poison Island” however he comes perilously near 


doing so. There is a lack of spontaneity about it that 
renders it at times almost tedious. Mr. Quiller-Couch 
has taken elaborate pains with the story. He has 
crowded it with a large number of ‘‘ quaint” cha. 
racters and with a mass of minute detail. But in a 
tale of adventure of the kind of ‘‘ Poison Island ” such 
over-elaboration is a mistake. We want with this sort 
of book clear issues and quick action. Mr. Quiller. 
Couch seems disinclined or unable to tell a plain tale, 
It is impossible to resist comparisons with Stevenson's 
‘* Treasure Island ” especially when Mr. Quiller-Couch 
has availed himself of so many of the constituents of 
that story. We have hidden treasure, a parrot who 
swears like a pirate, a seventeenth-century chart of 
the island, much mystery and a good deal of bloodshed, 
But the comparison thus challenged with Stevenson js 
not in ‘‘Q’s” favour. It confirms our impression 
that it is as a writer of short stories that he is at his 
best. 


‘*Susan.” By Ernest Oldmeadow. 
Richards. 1907. 6s. 


So gentle and persuasive is the pen of Mr. Ernest 
Oldmeadow that it is not until after one has finished 
reading his slender story that one realises the mawkish 
sentimentality of its theme. ‘‘ Susan” will not bear 
analysis. It is a dainty trifle pleasantly written, but 
it has, in spite of its modern setting, no relation to the 
life and action of to-day. [In its remoteness from 
reality, in its redolence of a world of men and women 
altogether fairer and better than ours it belongs to 
another period. It is at times faintly reminiscent of 
Jane Austen and of Fanny Burney. The story is 
just such as might have appealed to them, and so 
in their detachment from real life would they pro- 
bably have treated it. The motive of the story is not 
new. It has already been used by Mr. Thomas Hardy 
in one of the best of his shorter stories. Susan, a 
charming, beautiful, and impossible maid, receives a 
letter proposing marriage to her from a young and 
imaginative peer, who has presumably fallen in love 
with her pretty face without ever having spoken to 
her. Susan, greatly embarrassed by the proposal, seeks 
assistance in an old eighteenth-century ‘‘ Complete 
Letter Writer”. Before, however, sending her reply 
she consults her mistress, who ends by conducting her 
correspondence for her, eventually falling in love with 
her correspondent. The climax comes when the young 
lord—his love fanned by the beauty of his lady’s 
letters—discovers that there has been a mistake, and 
that the girl whom he saw and loved is the mistress 
and not the maid. The story is developed with con- 
siderable skill and humour, and although it is written 
in the literary diary form it is never tedious. One of 
the chief charms of the book lies in the descriptions of 
scenery and in little comments on things by the way. 


“Daniel Quayne.”” By J.S. Fletcher. London: Murray. 
1907. 6s. 

In character-drawing and descriptive power Mr. 
Fletcher certainly advances. We are not beset in 
this book by the sense of unreality which pervaded 
some of his earlier works, ‘‘ The Arcadians”, for 
instance, and ‘‘ Lucian the Dreamer”. His touch is 
firmer ; he is less diffuse; he has himself, his story, 
and his characters well in hand. This being so, it is a 

(Continued on page 372.) 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE Clergy Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK ‘8SUrance Society, 1829. 


Announces the issue of OPEN TO THE 


NEW FORMS OF CONTRACT CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


providing for 
ANNUAL CASH DIVIDENDS 
with several options each year. LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,292,691. Income, £438,200. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


Liberal Loan and Surrender Values and Various Modes of 
Settlement. 
FUNDS OVER 100,000,000 SECURELY INVESTED. 
Apply for particulars Head Office for the United Kingdom— — — 
16, 17, 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
J. H. HARRISON HOGGE, Genera! Manager. arene 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Norwich Union 


Board of Directors, 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ArtHUR CeciL, Deputy Chairman. 
H. E. Duke, Esq., K.C. Rosert Hewnry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 


D.Sc. 
Hon. R. C. GRosvENOR. Tuos. McKinnon Woop, Esq., LL.D., 


Mutter, Esq. Rt. Hon. Viscount C.B., 
Cuartes Price, Esq. M.V.O., M.P. 

Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
e-em agent on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 


Mutual Life Office. 


The Quinquennial Valuation shows even better results than 
in 1896 or 1901, and again combines 


STRONGER RESERVES 
“th LARGER BONUSES. 


“It is the ideal office for a policyholder.”—LocaL GovERNMENT JOURNAL. 
Write for Valuation Report and Prospectus to 
Dept. 11, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 


Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 
JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


™ NATIONAL MUTUAL 


Founded 1830. LIFE OFFICE. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Lives) Established 1807 (Annuities) 


HEAD OFFICE— 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
City—41 THREADNEEDLE Street, E.C. 


Branches—Eagle Insurance Buildings in 
BirminGHaM, Bristot, Leeps, MANCHESTER. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 


A New Scheme for Children. 


The Surplus disclosed at the valuation (1902) 
uced an average Cash Bonus of per 
cent. of the Premiums paid during the Quinquen- 
nium ; being a return of one and a-half Premiums. 


The Company’s Debenture Policies, 
with Guaranteed Benefits, afford an 
attractive form Insurance in the Non-Partici- 
pating Class, at very moderate rates. 


Special features: Premiums cease at parent’s death, 
the Benefits being absolutely secured. 


No medical examination required. 


Write for Booklet to 39 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Quinquennium (1905) Results. 


Premium Income 1900 
5 


” ” 


Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Libera! 
Conditions. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 


CHAIRMAN: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0. 
Invested Funds exceed £15,500,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commision, charged to the Life 
Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 

Profits.—Policyholders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total profits 
derivable from the Company’s Life Department. These profits are large, and 
at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary bonuses in the new 


series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. per annum on sums assured 
and on_ previous | bonuses. The next valuation will be made after December 


31st, 1908. 

FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, and 
LEASEHOLD AND CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 

The Home Fire Business of the Alliance is in excess of that of 
any other Company. 
For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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Increase £120,925 


Assurance Funds £322,908 
Increase £420,034 
on Vatuation, £39,000. 
Additional Representatives Wanted. 
SPECIAL TERMS AND CERTAIN PROMOTION FOR CAPABLE MEN. 
Apply, THOS. NEILL, General Manager. 
Chief Office: 26 and 27 FARRINGDON STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £63,000,000. 


Division of Protits, 20th November, 1907.—All with-Profit Assurances, 
Previously effected, and then in force, will participate. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANGE. Esrp. 1835. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 

Write for Leaflet on Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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pity that he has chosen so ignoble a theme. When 
there is introduced into a simple farmhouse circle one 
who, sailing under false colours, is in reality an aban- 
doned woman, misfortunes may be expected. Such a 
woman is the central figure of this story, and the 
eventual destroyer of both master and man at Middle- 
thorpe Grange. It is the sort of tragedy which we may 
ead occasionally (if we please) in the police reports. 
But do we care to follow its development through three 
hundred pages? Daniel Quayne, the slow and steady 
farm-hand ; William, his mercurial comrade, and ‘‘ Quiet 
Campion”, their self-contained master, are men in 
whose natures and talk we can take a genuine interest. 
They deserve to suffer, if suffer they must, for a 
worthier woman. Mr. Fletcher’s cleverness cannot 
reconcile us to his choice of subject. 


“*The Luck of the Leura.” By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
London: Long. 1907. 6s. 

These short stories for the most part represent the 
depressing and even terrible side of Australian bush 
life, especially from the woman’s point of view. The 
‘bush exacts a heavy toll in health, beauty and even 
i life itself from the women settlers. The tales are chiefly 
of sentimental interest, though there are the usual 
stories of miner’s luck, of thirsty wanderers lost in the 
bush ; and one, called lightly ‘‘ A Scare of the Blacks”’, 
describes in very feeble and trivial fashion a horrible 
massacre of the ‘‘ gins” of the ‘‘ Bulli” tribe at the 
‘very doors of a white woman’s house. A strong 
flavouring of Australian vernacular and bush-slang, 
and a breezy, would-be manly method of narration 
give character to Mrs. Campbell Praed’s style, which 
is usually effective and picturesque in an easy, un- 
ambitious way. 


“The Barony of Brendon.” By E. H. Lacon Watson. 
"London: Brown, Langham. 1907. 6s. 

On almost every page we feel that this novel is 
going to become very interesting, but it never does. 
Mr. Watson tells of a philosopher who, in middle-age, 
marries a pretty actress. She is determined to smarten 
him up: she improves his dress, makes him leave his 
den for a house in a better neighbourhood, spends so 
much money that he has to put his magnum opus by 
and take to ephemeral literature, and feels neglected 
‘because the poor man has to write all day long to pay 
for her frocks. He is the heir to a dormant peerage, 
‘but holds anti-aristocratic views, and his wife's efforts 
to make him take his place in the world supply toa 
great extent the motif of the story. The philosopher’s 
protégé and disciple, an uncouth little engineer, is 
happily drawn. It is all quite readable and very 
undistinguished. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘*From Carpathian to Pindus: Pictures of Roumanian Country 
Life.” By Tereza Stratilesco. London: Unwin. 1906. 
15s. net. 

Like the Greeks, Serbs and Bulgars, the Roumanians are 
convinced that they inhabit and ought to rule the whole Balkan 
peninsula. The author of this book supports the idea with a 
fantastic map, which will make many readers smile. But she 
does not claim to be a politician and contents herself with 
descriptions of the Roumanian peasantry. These are very well 
done, with a light touch and with enthusiasm tempered by 
humour. She has made a careful study of folk-lore and tells 
some amusing stories. One, which she applies to the 
Hungarians, we have usually heard applied to the Russians : 
“When Christ walked on earth, S. Peter repeatedly made the 
request, ‘Lord, you who are so powerful and have made so 
many things and beings out of nothing, do make a Hungarian 
also.’ ‘Oh no, Peter,’ answered the Lord, ‘ you do not know 
~what you are asking for; we shall get into trouble with him, if 
I make a Hungarian.’ But as Peter insisted, the Lord decided 
“to satisfy his wish and just stooped down on the road with shut 
eyes. He happened to pick up some refuse and of this he 
made the Hungarian. But the latter was hardly made when 
he drew up his mustachio, clapped his feet to make his spurs 
clink and shouted ‘ Passport !’ in a voice that startled both the 
“Creator and His companion.” 


“‘Northern Spain.” Painted and Described by Edgar T. A. 
Wigram. London: Black. 1906. 20s. net. 

Mr. Wigram does well to give his painting precedence over 

his description. He is a colourist as well as a water-colourist, 

-and any garishness in his illustrations may perhaps be attributed 


to the process of reproduction. As a writer he harps too 
much upon merely pictorial effects, which were dotbtles 
attractive to anartist but suffer through vain repetition. He has, 
however, approached Spain in the right medieval  spiry, 
though he refused to attend a corrida and regarded ritual with 
suspicion. And it is something that he understands the 
heart of a romantic nation, even though her soul, as revealeg 
in her religion and her sanguinary sport, remained hid 
from him. But we regret that his reverence for the county 
should have blinded him to the charms of the capital, 
“ There are but three reasons”, that he knows, “for anyone 
visiting Madrid. First, that the roads (which are very bad) 
lead there ; second, that the Prado picture gallery (which was 
closed) is exceedingly magnifical ; and, third, that there is a 
bicycle repairer”. It is strange that he should be so imper. 
vious to the magic of Madrid, for elsewhere he is ever ready 
to be charmed. He possesses a gentle wit, an admirable 
adaptability and the “ Hut in der Hand”, which are the 
pilgrim’s prime adjuncts. For the leisured he provides a 
genial armchair comrade and, though we may not acclaim 
him as guide or philosopher, he is certainly well met as a 
soothing friend. 


‘‘ Fighting the Polar Ice.’ By Anthony Fiala. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1907. 16s. net. 

A dramatic, well-written and fully illustrated account of 
experiences within the Arctic Circle by the commander of the 
Zeigler-Fiala Polar expedition, sent out by William Zeigler in 
1903 in his desire to link his name with some noteworthy scien. 
tific achievement. Mr. Fiala communicates to his narrative 
some of the fascination which Polar expeditions have for the 
explorer. He attributes the ceaseless effort to reach the Pole 
to‘ the spirit of the age”, which “ will never be satisfied until 
the command given to Adam in the beginning—the command 
to subdue the earth—has been obeyed and the ends of the 
earth have revealed their secrets to the eye of man”. One of 
Mr. Fiala’s adventures, where he falls into a pitch-dark ice cre. 
vasse, is worthy almost of Mr. Rider Haggard’s imagination. 
We cannot approve some of the word pictures. They are 
obviously not scientific. 


London ; 


Mr. S. Cowan continues to specialise in the story of Mary 
Queen of Scots. He has just brought out through Messrs. 
Nash “The Last Days of Mary Stuart” (12s. 6d.). He isa little 
too partisan and dead-sure to make much of an historian, but 
he puts his case with enthusiasm and some skill. Burgoyne’s 
“Journal ”, specially translated for this book, is an interesting 
feature, and the summary of the great correspondence which 
took place between Mary and her friends and Elizabeth and 
the leading English Minister is useful.—For ‘* Women of the 
Second Empire” (Lane, 21s. net), Frédéric Loliée has compiled 
from unpublished documents a chronicle of the Court of 
Napoleon III. Miss Irving has translated the work, and 
Richard Whiteing writes an introduction. The volume & 
illustrated by many attractive portraits of the ladies of French 
society in the ’fifties and ’sixties, and there is no doubt about 
the interest of many of the reminiscences of a brilliant Court, 
but we think the Empress herself has been drawn on for 
“copy” with a want of grace and courtesy. We do not like 
the description of her visiting of late years the scenes of her 
former glory. It all smacks too much of a society journals 
small talk about Pay faces and dresses. The Empress lives 
in England, and her privacy should surely be respected— 
‘* Julie de Lespinasse,” by the Marquis de Ségur, has been trans- 
lated from the French and published by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus (7s. 6d. net). The writer has had access to various 
new material, including the archives preserved at Talcy, and 
writes with feeling and skill of a very interesting woman, her 
loves, pursuits, friendship. Condorcet—perhapsafter Vergniaud 
the most interesting of the Girondists—Rousseau, d’Alembert, 
Voltaire and Lord Shelburne figure among others in these 
chapters. There is a vogue just now in these books on French 
society and salons, and we are inclined to think the subject 
matter is growing rather thin ; but this book was really w 
translating. 


Messrs. Barr send us their spring list of hardy perennials. 
This list, like the lists prepared by Messrs. Sutton and various 
other florists and seedsmen, is quite a little treatise on flower 
gardening, being full of useful hints. The only objection ® 
some of the advice given is that it is not always possible 
amateurs with small gardens and small means to supply 
particular kinds of moulds, &c., which are recommend 
Otherwise the practical hints are really practical in most cases 
In Messrs. Bart’s list, pages which will be particularly useful t 
many people are those that give rock garden plants speci 
adapted to shady and to sunny situations, and also the “best 
hardy perennials for partially-shaded flower borders”. For 
latter they recommend, among other plants, pzonies, spireas 
and foxgloves. It is our own experience that these will grow 
well in shade ; pzonies, indeed, seem to thrive in shade. 
should not have thought, however, from experience, 
Oriental poppies were worth planting in any but a sunny bo 


The Oxford Universi Press has added eleven new 
volumes to the “World’s Classics” which it 
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acquired. This really does promise to be something like a ae ——— = ore 
PS too B iniversal series, and we may be quite sure that the con- 
UDtless ductors of the Press will keep out of their classics any dis- BUCH AN AN 
He has, carded and misleading editions. Under its new proprietary this S 
Spint, ories takes rank as about the best and most trustworthy of 
ial with I on these sets of cheap reprints of the English classics. The | 
ids the new volumes are : Holmes’ “ Professor at the Breakfast Table” | : 
vealed BH and“ Poet at the Breakfast Table”, Sheridan’s Plays, Scott’s 46 
od hid & «zives of the Novelists ”, Edmund Burke’s Works, “ Pickwick | 3 L AC K 
-Ountry », 2 vols., “ Hora Subsecive”, Hood’s Poems, “ Cran- 
capital. HF sed” and the “ Moorland Cottage”, and the “Curtain Lec- 
anyone *:; we are not sure, by the way, whether this last is { 
ry bad) exactly a “classic”. The volumes are well printed and neatly | & 
2 Was pound, and are really very cheap at a shilling each. 
is a 
= | WHITE” 
‘ready B «peyne des Deux Mondes.” 15 Mars. 3 fr. | 
This number contains no paper of particular note, though | 
rides 9 | MM. Bourget contributes the opening chapters of a_ new novel, | 
cclaim | “L'Emigré”, which promises well. M. Charles Rowy writes 
t as q on the condition of French and the THE WHISKY OF WORLD 
inconveniences existing even at Havre an arseilles and the | 
‘jury done thereby tothe French shipping industry. M.Charmes, | WIDE REPUTE 
ondon: & jn dealing with the strike of the electricians in his “ chronique”, : = 
points out how anti-social were the proceedings of these work- 
unt of | men, backed up as they were by the Socialist party and its 
of the igurnals. Without any warning, and without any declaration 
sler in of war between masters and men, they did not hesitate to 
scien plunge Paris in darkness, thus causing the gravest incon- 
rrative IE yenience to the working classes no less than to the rest of 
or the | society. M. Charmes indicates the fear of unpopularity in 
> Pole Paris as probably influencing the action of all parties in the end, 
1 until Government, masters and men ; probably the last may obtain 
—_ what they want, as their demands were not grossly exorbitant. 
of the 
4 For this Week's Books see pagé 374. 
ation. Recommended for i i 
y are All Seeds sent Carriage Paid on Receipt of Remittance. foods, gruel, &c. It ng cadairuas anabee, = 
~~... oo or... whilst acceptable to all as a light nourishment, it is especial 
Mary : helpful to the Invalid and Dyspeptic. The ‘Allenburys 
| DIET is a food for ADULTs, and is quite distinct from the well- 
little known ** Allenburys”’ Foods for Infants. 
n, but IN TINS AT 1/6 AND OF CHEMIS 
esi 
ree Pe FINEST SELECTED STRAINS &TESTED GROWTH | ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 87 Lombard Street, LONDON. 
h and BARR’S SEED GUIDE FOR 1907 contains a Select List of all the best Seeds 
for securing a supply of Vegetables ‘‘ The Year Round,” and a Descriptive List 
of the the most beautiful Annuals and Perennials for keeping the Flower Garden always 
apiled Fi sieo many Practical Hints on Culture, valuable to Amateurs, Gardeners, and 
rt of itors. Sent Post Free on application. 
and tar’s Collections of VEGETABLE SEEDS, 5/6, 7/6, 12/6, 21/-, 42/-, 63/-, to 105/- 
» ARE tars Cottections of CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 2/6, 5/6, 7/6, 10/6, 15/-, 21/-, | 
ne 30/-, 42/-, & 63/-. Full particulars on application. 


BARR & SONS, 


1, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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A NEW MONTHLY REVIEW 


ALBANY REVIEW 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


EDITED BY 
CHARLES RODEN BUXTON 


Price 2s. 6d. net per month, or 21s. post free 
per annum. 


THE ALBANY REVIEW will be devoted to the interests of 
progress, not only in polities, but in literature, art, and 
science, and in religious and philosophic thought within and 
without the Churches. It will aim | at maintaining 
a high literary standard. Its columns will be open to the 
younger writers, and fresh and unconventional thought of 
all schools will be welcomed. Among political questions 
social reform will take the first place. THE ALBANY REVIEW 
will be the organ of all the forces of progress, though not 
attached to any party organisation. The Editorial Notes will 
advocate a definite policy, and will deal briefly with the most 
important current events. 


CONTENTS.—Cwrrent Events: The Colonial Conference, The Army 
and Navy, The Budget, The L.C.C. Elections, &c.—THe Nrep or 
THE Question 1n A CounTRY Parisu, by 
Edward Carpenter.—-WaGTaiL AnD Bapy: an Incident of Civiliza- 
tion, by Thomas Hardy.— Marx Twain, by Andrew Lang.—TuHeE 
REFERENDUM IN ENGLAND, by Harold Spender.—RiTUALISM AND 
DISESTABLISHMENT, by G. Ww. E. Russett.—Tur WorK OF THE 
Heattu Visiror, by G. F. McCleary.—A Romance oF 1821, by 
E. S. P. Haynes—FRAGMENT FROM A BaLtap Epic oF “ ALFRED,” 
by G. K. Chesterton.—A Russian Moruer: a Personal Narrative 
(1897-1906), by S. A. Savinkov (translated by Mrs. Garnett).—Tue 
First Duruam, by Oscar Browning.—Lorp DuNRAVEN’s 
‘“‘OvTLook IN IRELAND,” by Rev. J. O. Hannay.—Mr. Henry 
James's “‘ THe American Scent,” a Review, by Desmond McCarthy. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 


Tandscape Painting and Modern Dutch Artists (E. B. Greenshields), 
Arthur F, Bird. 8s. 6d. net. 

The History of Painting (Richard Muther. Translated from the 
German and edited . . . by George Kriehn. 2vols.). Putnam’s, 
21s. net. 

Canon de Turner (par Christian Cherfils). 
3/7. 50. 


Paris: A. Messein, 


BIOGRAPHY 


Tippoo Tib: the Story of his Career in Central Africa (Dr. Heinrich 
Brode. Translated by H. Havelock). Arnold. tos. 6d. net, 

Real Soldiers of Fortune (Richard Harding Davis). Heinemann. 65, 

The Life of Sir Tobie Matthew (Arnold Harris Mathew and Annette 
Calthrop). Elkin Mathews. 12s. net. 


CLAssICcs 


Herodotus: Histories. Books IV. to VI. (Translated by G. Wood. 
rouffe Harris); Plutarch’s Lives (Translated by W. R. Frazer), 
Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. net each. 


FICTION 


The Wingless Victory (M. P. Willcocks). Lane. 6s. 

The Twelfth Hour (Ada Leverson). Grant Richards. 6s. 

The Triple Scar (Elwyn Barron). Sisley’s. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Secret (E. Phillips Oppenheim). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

The Ultramarines (‘‘ Colonel A.”). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Ministry of David Baldwin (Henry Thomas Colestock). New 
York : Thomas Y. Crowell and Co. $1.50. 

An Outback Marriage (A. B. Paterson), Angus and Robertson. 

His Wife’s Revenge (George R. Sims). Chatto & Windus. 2s, 6¢, 
net. 

The Tracer of Lost Persons (Robert W. Chambers). Murray. 6s. 

The Woman—Malomera (Antonio Fogazzaro. Translated from the 
Italian by F. Thorold Dickson). Unwin. 6s. 


ScHOooL Books 


A Junior Course" of Comparative Geography (P. H. L’Estrange). 
Philip. 2s. 6d. net. 


A NOVEL DISCOVERY 


Mr. JOHN LANE has just published a New_and Remark- 
able Novel by the Author of ‘* Widdicombe,” entitled 


THE WINGLESS VICTORY 


THE WINGLESS VICTORY 
By M. P. WILLCOCKS. 
THE WINGLESS VICTORY 


THE WINGLESS VICTORY 


Now Ready at all my and Railway Bookstalls. 
6S. 


WOMEN OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 
Chronicles of the Court of Napoleon Iii. 


By FREDERIC LOLIKE. Translated by ALICE IRVING. 
ith an Introduction by Richard Whiteing and 53 Full- 
e Illustrations, 3 in Pnotogravure, demy 8vo, price 
is. net. L/ust published. 

Mr. JAMES DouGLas, in STAR.—‘* The author of this book is 

a master of his art... . He makes the dainty beauties of the Second 
Empire live again in all their daring grace and reckless caprice. 
... This fascinating work, admirably translated by Miss Irving.” 


LIFE OF LORD CHESTERFIELD 


An Account of the Ancestry, Personal Character, and 
of the Fourth Ear! of Chesterfield. By 


8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“' Mr. Craig has set out to present 
him (Lord Chesterfield) as one of the striking figures of a formative 
period in our modern history......and has succeeded in giving us a 
very attractive biography of a remarkable man.” 


ORNITHOLOGICAL AND 
OTHER ODDITIES. . 


By FRANK FINN, B.A. (Oxon.), F.Z.S., late Degaty 
Superintendent of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. { 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Sipney DarK, in DAJLY EXPRESS.— Excellent...... 

Mr. Finn has much to say that is amusing as well as instructive.” 


NAPOLEON’S CONQUEST 
OF PRUSSIA, 1806... . 


Py F. LORAINE PETRE, author of NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGN 
I OL. 1 - Wich an Introduction by Field- 
Marshal EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. &e. With Maps, 
Battle Plans, and 16 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. (Ready Tuesday next. 


NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGN 


IN POLAND, 1806-1807 . 


A Mili History of Napoleon’s First War with Russia, 
verifi m unpublished official documents. B ° 
LORALNE RE. th 16 Full-page Illustrations, Maps, 
and Plans. New Edition, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


AIG, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, demy _ 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo St., London, W. 


Elementary Geometry (Cecil Hawkins), 35. 6¢.; The Principles of 
Horticulture (Wilfred Mark Webb), 2s. ; Josephus (Edited by 
S. E. Winbolt), 1s. 6¢. Blackie. 

History of England for Use in Schools (Arthur D. Innes), 4s. 6¢.; A 
School Algebra Course (F. Gorse), 3s. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 

THEOLOGY 


The Apostle of Patience and Practice (F. J. Taylor). Allenson. 
2s. 6d. 


The Epistles of Paul to the Colossians and to Philemon (Explained 
by H. J. C. Knight). Methuen. 2s. net. 

The Bible in Europe (Joseph McCabe). Watts. 2s. 6d, net. 

Papers of a Pariah (Robert Hugh Benson). Smith, Elder. 5s. net. 

Puritan Manifestoes (Edited by Rev. W. H. Frere and Rev. C. E. 
Dougias). S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 

Lux Hominum (Edited by F. W. Orde Ward). Francis Griffiths. 
7s. 6d. net. 

In Quietness and in Confidence; Resting in His Love; Open 
Windows; Looking toward Sunrise (Rose Porter). Moring. 


Is. net each. 
Freedom in the Church (Alexander V. G. Allen). Macmillan. 
6s. 6d. net. 
VERSE 
Sealed Orders and other Poems (Walter Herries Pollock). Alston 
Rivers. Is. 
The Shore of Dreams and other Verses (Evelyn Threlfall). Allen. 


35- 6d. net. 
The Poetical Works of William Strode (Edited by Bertram Dobell). 
Dobell. 7s. 6a. net. 
The Secret Key and Other Verses (G. Essex Evans) ; Fair Girls and 
Gray Horses (Will H. Ogilvie). Angus and Robertson. 
Ballads and Poems illustrating English History (Edited by Frank 
Sidgwick). Cambridge: At the University Press. 15. 6d. 
Poems of Marriage (Edited by Percival Vivian). Routledge. 15: net. 
Seven Sonnets (A. Joseph De Perques). Elliot Stock. 2s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dramatic Opinions and Essays (Bernard Shaw. 2 vols.). Constable. 
Ios. 6d. net. ; 
English Metrists in the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries (T. S. Omond). 

Frowde. 6s. net. 
Glossary of Ancient Words, A (Compiled by Arthur Betts. Part I.) A. 
Stevens and Sons. 10s. 6d. net. 
Japanese Rule in Formosa (Yosaburo Takekoshi. Translated by 
George Braithwaite). Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 
Personal Opinions Publicly Expressed (*‘ Rita”). Nash. 6s. 
Philip’s Handy Volume Atlas of the World (7th Edition. E. 6 
Ravenstein). Philip. 35. 6d. F 
Playboy, The, of the Western World (J. M. Synge). Dublin: 
Maunsell. 2s. net. 
Seeing and Hearing (George W. E. Russell). Richards. 75. 6d. net. 
Seven Deadly Sins, The (Frederick Rogers). A. H. Bullen. 55. net 
Vocal Faults and their Remedies (W. H. Breare). Simpkin, Ma 
35. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR MARCH :—The Economic Journal, 

MA net; The North American Review, 1s. net; The African 

onthly (Elliot Stock), 1s.; The Hindustan Review, 8 annas} 

East and West, 1 rufee ; The Open Court (Chicago), roc. ; Revae 

des Deux Mondes, 3 /r. ; Mercure de France, 1/r.50 ; La Revue 
2fr.25. 
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The Review. 


GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 


LIFE AND FLOWERS. 


Translated by A, TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


LIFE, LETTERS 


COM PLETE WORKS 


JOHIN RUSKIN. 


Edited, with Additions, from the Original Manuscript by 
E. T. COOK and ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 


Consists of about SO different Works in 38 Volumes, 


Illustrated with about 2,000 Plates and Woodcuts, 
including over LOO Drawings by Ruskin 
not hitherto reproduced. 


Issued in Chronological Order at Intervals of about One Vol. per Month. 


LIMITED ISSUE. SOLD ONLY IN SETS. 
26 Volumes Now Ready, 25s. each net. 


Large medium 8vo. (9} by 63), Holliston Cloth, uncut edges. 


Volume XXViI. JUST OUT. 


FORS CLAVICERA, 1871-2-3. Letters |. to XXXVI. 


790 pages, with 11 weston 16 ianane and 2 Facsimiles of MSS. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 
MR. PUTNAM WEALE’S NEW BOOK. 


THE TRUCE IN THE EAST; 


And its Aftermath. 


Being a Sequel to ‘*‘ The Re-Shaping of the 
Far East.” 


With Illustrations and Maps. 
3vo. 12s. Gd. net. [Monday. 


STUDIES IN HUMANISM. 


By F. C. S. SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc. 8vo. ros. net. 
“The most systematic and closely reasoned contribution to the litera- 
ture of this subject which has appeared for many a long year. 
Atheneum. 


EIGHTH EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


MANUAL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


By the late Rt. Hon. HENRY FAWCETT, M.P., D.C.Le 
Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


LABOUR AND CAPITAL. 


A Letter to a Labour Friend. By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. net. 


SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


By WILLIAM BLAKE ODGERS, M.A., LL.D., &c. Second 
Edition, by the AuTHoR and Epwarp James Nau DRETT, of the 
Middle Temple. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (English Citizen Series. 


HER MAJESTY’S REBELS. 


By 5. R. LYSAGHT. 6s. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF 
WALTER PATER 


By THOMAS WRIGHT. 


Two Vols., Demy 8vo. 24s. net. With 78 Plates. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE VIGNETTES 


By the Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixe” and ** Cecilia de Noél.” 
Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


‘“* The vignettes are charming little pictures of delightful rustics.” 
y Standard, 


THE POCKET HARDY. 


Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. net each ; or limp leather, 3s. 6d. net each, 


Vol. XIII.—WESSEX TALES. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


IN THE HEART OF THE 
CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


By JAMES OUTRAM. With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo. 


10s. 6d. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE SHADOW OF EVIL. 


By Dick Donovan. 


MAD SIR GEOFFREY. 


By FLorence WARDEN. 


WHOM PLEASURE 
QUICKENETH. 


‘*A novel in which mystery and tragedy are skilfully 
worked into an exciting story.” —Be/fast News-Letter. 


By ‘‘ Momus.” 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE SIBYL OF BOND ST. 


By G. DE VAURIARD. 


“*One of the few novels of the present day that we confess 
we have a desire to read a second time.” —Dundee Courier. 


Lonpon : 
EVERETT & CO., 42 Essex Street, W.C. 


NEW IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


BIRDCRAFT. 
A Field Book of 200 peng, Gam, and Water Birds. By MABEL 
OSGOOD WRIGHT. ith 80 full-page Plates. Crown 8vo. 


8s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 


With numerous Maps and Plans based upon the latest infor- 
mation, and prepared expressly for these Guides. Globe 8vo. 


ITALY AND SICILY. Fifth Edition. 


With 55 Maps and Plans, 10s. net. 


THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 
Including GREECE and the GREEK ISLANDS, CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE, SMYRNA, EPHESUS, &c. Second Edition. With 
27 Maps ‘and Plans. gs. net. 


THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 


Including SOUTHERN SPAIN, NORTHERN AFRICA 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli), SICILY, MALTA, 
‘ORSICA, &c. Second Edition. With 21 Maps and Plans. gs. net. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. By Ernest Artuur 


GARDNER. With Illustrations, Maps and Plans. 8vo. 21s. net. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS: the Social 
and Public Life of a Classical Athenian from Day to Day. By 
Prof. T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. Illustrated. Extra 
crown 8vo. 5s. 

A most instructive and illuminating book.” —Sfectator. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., Lonpon. 
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EDUCATION. - 


SALE BY AUCTION. 
"ENGRAVINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, March 25, and following day, at One o'clock pre- 
cisely, ENGRAVINGS (framed and in the portfolio) comprising Arundel Society 
a OST subjects of the English School, after A. Kauffman, J. B. 

i 


priani, J. Ward. G. Romney, R. M. Paye, G. Morland, and others, mezzotint 
raits by J. Faber, J. Smith, J. McArdell, R. Houston, &c., rm A y 
pt oly ollar, A. Diirer, and others, remarque proofs after tJ. L. E. 


Meissonier, engravings of the French School, after N. Lavreince, P. A. Baudouin, 
H, Fragonard, S. Freudeberg, J. M. Moreau, C. Eisen, and others, and a few oil 


paintings, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 


‘LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicopg and A B C, 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 
43 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. i 
Vice-President : Sin Epwarp J. Poynter, P.R.A. 
Local Scholarships, £100, £60. Local King’s Gold Medal. Day and Evening 
Cc Terms from date of entrance. Prospectuses. 
Louisa Gann, Superintendent and Secretary. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS 


EXAMINATION on June rth, rath, and 13th.—At least FIFTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £80 to £20 per annum ; including Two Scholarships 
for sons of members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY ; Three Scholarships fe 
CANDIDATES FOR THE ARMY; and the fir-t of Three Entrance Scholarships 
recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORUD, each of the value of £35 
per annum, tenable for three years, with preference for ay rn, educated, or 
residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS, 

For particulars apply to the Bursar, the College, Cheltenham. 


8) XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 
~ University) prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 
include London Matriculation (1st Division), Cambridge Senior (Honours), and 
rst Class College of Preceptors. Moderate terms.—P. H. Harrerrtezp, 
143 Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 


EARN HOUSE, 15 Fairrax Roap, Hampsreap, 
N.W.—Pupils received Daily or as Boarders. Individual Instruction, 
English to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Howsett, M.A. Cantab, 


TDOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
ENGRAVERS, sa PALL MALL EAST, S.W.—The 2sth ANNUAL 

‘EXHIBITION NOW OPEN DAILY, 10 to 6. Admission 1s. 

W. P. D. STEBBING, Secretary. 


USKIN EXHIBITION. 
250 WATER-COLOURS, DRAWINGS, and MSS., by the late 
ote RUSKIN, many never before exhibited. Also 
60 WATFR-COLOURS OF ITALY, by ROBERT LITTLE, R.W.S., at 
THE FINE ART SOCIETY, 148 New Bond Street. 


ARLY BRITISH MASTERS.-—-SHEPHERD’S 

SPRING EXHIBITION of selected LANDSCAPES and PORTRAITS 

‘by the EARLY MASTERS of the BRITISH SCHOOL is NOW OPEN. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27 King Street, St. James’s Square. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 
HE READING ROOM will be CLOSED for 


| _ renovation from MONDAY, the 15th Apxit, until further notice. It is 
-anticipated that the work of renovation will be finished by the 31st October. 
E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 
Director and Principal Librarian. 


British Museum, rsth March, 1907. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 
N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. Very moderate fees for boarders, 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord's, 
Good swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarships, Winchester ; rst 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and 1st Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus, 


ARGATE. — Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — Home 


School for Girls. ‘Thorough education. Excellent references. 


ERNE BAY.—NeEw CoLiece.—6o boarders. Pro- 
fessional, C ial, and Engineering sides. Separate bedrooms. Work- 
shopsand laboratories. Excellent grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


BBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 
paratory School. Headmaster, G. H. Groves (late Assistant-master 
University College School, London). 


1 R. J. J. GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 
Spanish, Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all Examinations. WOOL- 
WICH.—July, 1903: D. C. Wilson (first trial from here). SANDHURST.— 
November, 1903: H. Wilson (Oxon., first trial) July, 1905: H. — 
(Somerset L.1.) (qualified first trial). SANDHURST.—July, 1906: J. M. Need- 
ham (first trial from here). Arrangements for Militia Competitive. 
19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
GI isi vi 
COVE BEST TERS ering, Ain 

HOTELS. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
«* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


NGEL HOTEL, HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
R. T. Duxe, Proprietor. 
M E NTO NE.—HOTEL DE TURIN. Central 

position, full south. Large garden. Modern comfort.—J. Waxru, Prop. 


+ Modern Education. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
WHEELER, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
Ealing, W.—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH.— 
Enlarged buildings, chapel, laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial sides, 
Preparation for allexams. Terms very reasonable, ‘Lhe school is situated in one 
of the most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a 
able elevation, and enjoying an atmosphere peculiarly dry, clear and bracing, 
Report, prospectus, and references from SECRETARY. 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can receive 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
(Manuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
Special care of delicate boys. A few taken at reduced fees. Thorough 
Medical and other references. 


ATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 


School for Girls. Large grounds. Thorough education. Good references. 


HANTRY, near FROME.—SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 
Established 1857. On the Mendips. Modern Education. Music and 
Languages special features. Fees, 48-54 guineas.—Principal, Miss Senior. 


House, BRIDGWATER. 
» SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by Board of Education. T 


ANNES.— PRINCE DE GALLES HOTEL. 


First-class. Suites with private bath. Central Heating. Large garden. 


JF LORENCE.— HOTEL ROYAL GRAND 


BRETAGNE. First-class. Full south. Open all the year.—Cuiostri, Props. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:~ 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Za 4 Le 4, 
One Year ... ow FIO 
Half Year ... os 6 o- O15 2 
Quarter Year tee 7 I see 7 7 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

in the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately, 
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Pp ion for all Exams. Every comfort. Terms moderate.—Principal, Miss 
K. L. Everpetr., LL.A. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Bracing Down 


air. Thorough Education. Large grounds. Terms moderate. Entire 
charge of Colonial Pupils.—** Camacua,” Westsury, WILTs. 


\ \ JESTON-SUPER-MARE. — ALTON HOUSE, 

MONTPELIER.—High-class Home School for Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Tennis, <——_ and Swimming. Entire charge of children from India and 
Colonies. — Principal, Mrs. 


Boarding School 
‘ for GIRLS.—Thorough Education. Music a Speciality. Moderate terms. 
Misses Stock woop-Ho te. 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
(Recognised) FOR GIRLS.—Very dry and bracing climate. Highest 
references. Moderate fees. Swimming taught. 


PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 
class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Cambridge examinations. Home-life. Games, 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


WINIFRED’S, Cuirron, Bristor.—Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople). 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT VOLUME. 


HOUSES AND GARDENS. 
By H. M. BAILLIE SCOTT. 
Over 200 Illustrations in Black and White and 17 in Colours. 
Art Linen, Medium 4to. 31s. 6d. net ; post free, 32s. 


Newnes’ Thin Paper Classics. 


These charming and portable Volumes are small enough for the pocket (6 in. 
by 4in., and ys thick) yet large enough for the bookshelf. Printed in 
large type on a thin but come opaque paper, with Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and Title-page to each Volume printed on Japanese vellum, and in a 
dainty binding, they make reading a real pleasure. 


Cloth, 3s. net ; limp lambskin, 3s, 6d. net per Volume. Postage, 3d. 


Shakespeare. 3 vols. The Autoblography and Con- 
Byron. 3 vols. fessions of De Quincey. 
Milton’s Poems. Mareo Polo’s Travels. 

Burns’ Poems. Captain Cook's Voyages. 


Don Quixote. The Poems of Coleridge. 
Baeon’s Works. Rossetti’s Early Italian Poets. 
Shelley’s Poems. Swift’s Journal to Stella. 
Pepys’ Diary. Chapman’s Homer’s Iliads. 
Keats’ Poems. Chapman’s Homer's Odysseys. 
Poe’s Tales. Autobiography of Benvenuto 
Evelyn’s Diary. Cellini. 


Herrick’s Poems. 

The Plays and Poems of Ben 
Jonson. 

Sterne’s Novels. 

Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous 
Works. 

Marlowe’s Plays and Poems. 

Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 
2 vols. 


The Vision of Dante. 

Lamb’s Works. 

Peacock’s Novels. 

Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vo's. 
Hawthorne’s New England 
Romances. 

Tennyson’s Poems, 1830-59. 
Letters of Horace Walpole. 
Landor’s Shorter Works. 
Poems of Wordsworth. The Letters of Charles Lamb. 
‘Mrs. Browning’s Poems. 2vols. | The Essays of Addison. 

The Ingoldsby Legends. | Mungo Park’s Travels. 


Newnes’ Art Library. 


Small crown 4to. Quarter vellum. 3s. 6d. net ; post free, 3s. gd. 


The object of this series is to illustrate by adequate reproductions 
the Paintings, Drawings, and Sculpture of the Great Masters. 
Special care is being taken in every detail of the production that 
the result may be worthy of its great subject. 

Each volume contains from 56 to 64 full-page plates. In 
addition there is a Frontispiece in photogravure or two illustrations 
in colours. 


BOTTICELLI. By Richard Davey. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By A. L. Baldry. 
CONSTABLE’S SKETCHES. By Sir James D. Linton, R.|I. 
VELASQUEZ. By A. L. Baldry. 

GOZZOLI. By Hugh Stokes. 

RAPHAEL. By Edgcumbe Staley. 

VAN DYCK. By Hugh Stokes. 

G. F. WATTS. By Dr. Pantini. 

TINTORETTO. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. 

PAOLO VERONESE. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. 

EARLY WORK OF TITIAN. By Malcolm Bell. 

FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konody. 

BURNE-JONES. By Malcolm Bell. 

PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. By Arsene Alexandre. 
ROSSETTI. By Ernest Radford. 

FRA ANGELICO. By Edgcumbe Staley. 

LATER WORK OF TITIAN. By Henry Miles. 

GIOVANNI BELLIN!. By Everard Meynell. 
THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. 
DE LA CROIX. By Henri Frantz. 

INGRES. By Octave Uzanne. 

CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. By Dr. G. Gronau. 
BURNE-JONES (Srconp Serigs’. By A. Alexandre. 


By J. E. Phythian. 


The National Gallery. 


The scheme of these is very similar to that of the popular Art 
Library, to which they form a companion series. 


3/6 net each; post free, 3/9. 


THE DUTCH SCHOOL. By Gustave Geffroy. 

THE FLEMISH SCHOOL. Py Frederick Wedmore. 

THE EARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. By R. de la Sizeranne. 

THE LATER BRITISH SCHOOL. Py R. de Ia Sizeranne. 

THE NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOL. By Sir Charles Holroyd. 

THE CENTRAL ITALIAN SCHOOL. By Sir Charles Holroyd. 

THE Pgance, GERMAN, AND SPANIsH SCHOOLS. By Walter 
ynes. 


Gao. Newnes, Ltp., Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


GREENING’S LATEST 


The name of GREENING on a Novel signifies 
that the book is of vital human interest. 


A THRILLING NOVEL. 


1. The Gold Worshippers 


By J. B. HARRIS BURLAND, 


Author of ‘* The Financier,” &c. 68. 


says: “ oe his ete the head of the 
writers of mystery. .. . ar riller’ this tale will be 
er’ this tale wi ‘d to beat among 

Daily Express says: “‘ A well told ‘ thriller.’ ” 

Newcastle Journal: “Mr. Harris Burland places himself in the front rank of 
modern novelists.” 

Notts Guardian: “It is an intensely sensational story, cleverly illustrating the 
world-old theme of the madness for gold.” 

“There is,” says the forning Leader, ‘‘ the proper thrill in it, and one does not 
want it to end.” 


The Gold Worshippers 


2. A DRAGOON’S WIFE 


A Stirring Romance of the time of Louis XIV. 
By E. PERRONET THOMPSON. 6s. 


3. DINEVAH THE BEAUTIFUL 


A Modern Romance. 
By ELLIOTT O’DONNELL. 68. 


4. FOR THIS CAUSE > 


By GEORGE IRVING, Author of ‘‘ Love.” 68. 


**°Tis best to be off with the old love before you are on with the 
new ” is the note of this book. 


5. THE OUTER DARKNESS 


By R. H. WRIGHT. 6s. 


“When you read in the first chapter the following words: ‘I, Martin Sanford, 
departed this life on 21st Feb., 189-, and was buried ,’ curiosity alone compels 
you to read more.” 


To quote the Dundee Courier, “ the author is to be congratulated in writing, 
at all events, a fanciful and imaginative story on a somewhat novel subject.” 


6. THE SECOND BLOOM 


By HELEN V. PORTER. 68. 
This novel is concerned with a descendant of ‘‘ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie,” and deals with the plots of the later Jacobites. 


Daily Express says that “ the story is told in a workmanlike manner, and never 
allows its interest to relax.” 


>. | WILL REPAY © 


A Romance by BARONESS ORCZY, Author of ‘*The Scarlet 
Pimpernel.” 18th Thousand. 68. 

Any work from the pen of the author of ‘‘ The Scarlet Pimpernel ”’ 
commands attention, and those who have followed the fortunes of 
that doughty yet debonair character will hasten to renew the 
acquaintance in ‘¢ I Will Repay.” 


8. DAVRAY’S AFFAIRS 


A Novel by REGINALD TURNER, Author of ‘ The 
Steeple,” &c. 6s, 

The author of ** Uncle Peaceable ” in that book shows his sense of 
humour, whilst in ‘* Davray’s Affairs” he grapples with a novel 
problem. 

Daily Mail says: ‘‘ Mr. Turner is distinctly advancing his reputation.” 


9. PEN, PATRON, AND PUBLIC :.. 


A remarkable book likely to create a considerable stir in literary 
and journalistic circles. The book deals with journalism and literary 
life behind the scenes, and records the unpublished history of several 
great newspapers, both London and Provincial. Although the book 
is published anonymously, it is an open secret that it is from the pen 
of one of the most brilliant writers and publicists of the period. 


GREENING & CO., Lrp., 51 CHarRING Cross MANsIoNns, W.C, 
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The Saturday Review. 


23 March, ~~ 


TO EVERY 
BRIDGE PLAYER 


there must come moments of doubt—doubt as to 
rules, doubt as to theory, doubt as to practice. 
Mr. Dalton’s latest book,“ ‘SATURDAY’ BRIDGE,” 
should always be at hand for purposes of consulta- 
tion. It is admitted by the critics that it is the 
STANDARD WORK on the greatest of card games. 
The title “‘Saturday’ Bridge” has apparently been 
the occasion of some misunderstanding. It does 
not mean that it is BRIDGE for Saturday play 
only ; tt was chosen because the greater part of 
the volume ts taken from the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Even though“ Saturday’ Bridge” were primarily 
concerned with Saturday for some peculiar reason 
it would make no real difference: Bridge as 
played on Saturday must be Bridge as played on 

Mondays or Wednesdays or any other day 

Whenever and however it ts played, the Referee ts 
one of two or at most three real authorities, 
amongst whom, it was long since agreed, Mr. 
Dalton must be ranked. His book is published at 
55. net, and may be had of any bookseller ; but if 
there is difficulty in getting it, send 5s. 3d. to the 
Office, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
6s. each. 


THE SCARLET CRESCENT. 
By L. SELWYN OLIVER. 
A very daring and original story. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE EXPIATION OF THE LADY ANNE. 


TIME AND TIDE. By Mary Wuitmore Jones. 


GOD’S ABYSS AND A WOMAN. 
GRANVILLE. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A CHILD OF THE EVERLASTING. 
HEIR TO A MILLION. By Ciunic Maxton. 
SWEET MISTRESS ANNE. By Davin Ventnors. 
JACK CHERTON OF SYDNEY. by Mitts. 
THE OFFENDERS. By JANE EVELYN CarTER, 
AN ANGLO-FRENCH MAID. By Marion Cosmo Crarke 
SEVEN LEAN YEARS. By Georce BEMERTON. 
THE PROFLIGATES. By Frepa Wynne. 


MORNA. A Memory of Old Slave Days. By G. D. DE Mont. 
MORENCY. 


WHEN CUPID MOCKS. By E. I. HeNocn. 

HAND AND LAND. By Georce Long, Author of Valhalla,” 
TWO LIVES IN PARENTHESIS. By Georce Lonc. 
VALHALLA. By Georce Lona. 

THE AGONY OF LOVE AND HATE. By A. R. Kine, 
BARBARA LAVENDER. By Rose Perkins. 


By CHARLES 


LONDON : 
HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


THE 
CROWN 


ILLUSTRATED PAPER 
1/ Weekly Telephone 8398 Gerrard 


Weekly 


THE CROWN improves each week. 
No small compliment when we remember 
the quality of the earlier issues. Its colour 
printing is admirable, and its literary and 
artistic qualities will satisfy the most 
fastidious taste. THE CROWN bids 
fair to be on top, as a crown should 
be.—Pustic Opinion. 


THE CROWN is now the recognised medium 
between OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, and the 
other UNIVERSITIES of the UNITED 
KINGDOM and the public, dealing authori- 
tatively with every phase of University Life, 
Sports, and illustrating the same in the 
manner that distinguishes THE CROWN 
from all other papers. 


Editorial and General Offices: 
35 SACKVILLE ST., Piccadilly, LONDON, W 
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THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., LTD. 


Declaration of Dividend No. 35. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 110 per cent. 
(Twenty-two Shillings ook share) has been duelesed by the Board for the half-year 
ending 31st of March, 190° 

This Dividend will boo paya yable to all Shareholders registered in the books of the 
Company at the close of business on 30th of March, 1907, and to holders of 
COUPON No. 23, attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

bw Transfer Books will be closed from 1st to 7th April, 1907, both days 
inclusive 

The Dividend will be yable to South African registered Shareholders from the 
5 Office, Johannesburg, and to European Shareholders from the London 

ce, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C., on or about 6th of May, 1907. 

OMOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
they will receive payment of the = on presentation of COUPON No. 23. 
at the London Office of the Compa 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and will be 
payable at any time on or after 6th of May, 1907. 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT THE SEVENTEENTH 
ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL "MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 
will be held in the Board Room, THe Corner House, JOHANNESBURG, 00 
WEDNESDAY, sth June, 1907, at noon, for the following business : — 

1. To receive and consider the statement of Profit and Loss Account and 
Balance-sheet, and the Reports of the Directors and Auditors, for the 
year ending 31st March, 1907 

2. To elect two Directors in he place of Messrs. W, H. Dawe and H. P. 
Rogers, who retire by rotation in terms of the Trust Deed, but are 
eligible, and offer themselves for re-election. 

3. To confirm the following appointments of the Board as Directors of the 
Company :—H. P. Rogers, vice W. H. Rogers, deceased ; W. H. Dawe, 
vice A. Reyersbach, resigned ; W. Busch, vice H. C. Boyd, resigned. 

4. To appoint Auditors for the ensuing year, and to fix the remuneration 
the present Auditors. 

5. To transact any other business which is brought under consideration by 
the Report of the Directors, and for any general business. 


The Transfer Books will be closed from the sth June to the r1th JUNE, 1907" 
both days inclusive. 

Any new nominations for the position of Divecter  & the oo must be 
notified in writing at the Head Office of the C at least 
fifty clear days before the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER wishing to be present 
or represented at the Meeting, must deposit their Share Warrants, or may at their 
option produce same, at the places and within the times following :— 

(a) & the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg, at least twenty- 
four hours before the time appoiated for the holding of the Meeting. 
(b) At the London Transfer Othe of of the Company, No, 1 London Wall 


least thirty days before the date appointed for the , 
the 


eeting. 
(c) yo "the 1 _ ue de Parks et des Pays-Bas, 3 Rue d’Antin, Paris, at least 
e the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 
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23 March, 1907 


The Saturday Review. 


LONDON & THAMES HAVEN OIL 


ninth ordinary general meeting of the London and Thames Haven Wharves, 
Ey was held on Wednesday, at The Baltic, St. Mary-Axe, E.C., Mr. Owen 
Philipps, M.P. (Cbairman of the Company), presiding. . 
The Secretary (Mr. T. Clarkson J. Burgess) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, ‘ e 
The Chairman said: The accounts for the year 1906 are of a very satisfactory 
nature. Weare able to recommend to you a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent., 
and this makes, for the eight years that I have had the honour of being your 
chairman, an average dividend of about 8 per cent. per annum. This is a great 
improvement over the previous year, as the depression through which the oil trade 
was then passing is now happily clearing away. During the past year we have 
carried out the *s consistent policy of meeting the requirements of the oil 
trade, and in order to do this during last year we have spent no less a sum than 
£25,000 on capital account. Our forward policy, I think 1 may say without fear 
of contradiction, has not only given satisfaction to the customers of the Company, 
but, as you see from the dividend we are able to recommend to-day, it has been 
justified by the results. The demand for petrol has been steadily increasing, not 
only for motor-’buses and for private motor-cars, but also for general commercial 
, and there has been a very large increase in the amount of petrol imported 
into the country. The demand for petrol for motor-launches is sti!l comparatively 
small; but I believe there is very considerable room for extension in this 
direction, and I was pleased to hear, when I was attending a meeting of the Royal 
Lifeboat Institution on Saturday last, that the motor-lifeboats were giving great 
satisfaction. During the past year our No. 1 Pier at Thames Haven was badly 
damaged, and it will require extensive reconstruction. I am pleased to be able to 
tell you that we collected the value of the damage from the underwriters 
of the steamer which ran into the pier, and we are now making arrangements for 
the reconstruction of the pier on improved principles, so as to eliminate the fire 
risk. During the year, also, we built No. 3 Pier. This new pier we built as an 
extra facility in dealing with our business, and also to prevent the possibility of 
interference with our business in the’event of another accident to one of our piers. 
Now, with reference to the prospects of 1907, I am pleased to be able to tell you 
that the business of the first three months of the year is quite equal to that of the 
first three months of 1906 ; so that I hope when we meet next year we may again 
have a satisfactory balance-sheet to submit to you. The Company's business is 
thoroughly sound. One of the Congng y’s principal assets is our freehold land, 
which Gcedes about 45 acres of surplus land for future developments. _I consider 
this a very valuable asset, as this land is alongside the Thames, with a frontage on 
deep water, and behind it is the London, Tilbury and Southend Railway, which 
gives the ideal position for commercial land—namely, deep river on one side and a 
railway, with sidings into it, on the other. Our share capital at the present time 
is 76,400 ordinary shares and 20,000 preference shares, and we have unissued 
23,600 ordi shares. In view of the possibility of further developments at no 
distant date, the board are considering the question of issuing the remainder of the 
ordinary shares. 1 now have very much pleasure in formally moving: * t the 
report and accounts for the year ended December 31, 1906, now presented, be 
adopted.” 
r. F. H. Simmonds seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 
The payment of the dividend on the ordinary share capital at the rate of 8 per 
cent. per annum was also agreed to. 
Mr. Adams (managing director) said the accounts marked a return to the pro- 
 sperity which the Company had for some years enjoyed. The business in petrol 
thad developed in quite a phenomenal way. The Company had now a tankage of 
over 100,000 tons. Its pipe lines esented a distance of seven miles, and that 
provided a degree of elasticity of manipulation such as no other public tank 
installation could show. 


ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE ‘ 


DRESDNER BAN KH. 


HAMBURG—BREMEN—NUREMBERG 
—FuERTH — Hanover — DETMOLD—MANNHEIM— CHEMNITZ 
—Liiseck — ALTONA—ZwicKau — PLAUEN—EMDEN — MuNICH— AUGSBURG 
—FreisurG 


To be p to the Shareholders at their Thirty-fourth Ordinary General 
Meeting, to be held at the Offices in Dresden, on the 30th March, 1907. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID .. .. Marks 180.000,000 (£9,000,000) 
RESERVE FUND Marks 51,500,000 (£2,575,000) 


We beg to report that out of the profits for the year ending 31st December, 1906, 
‘we recommend a dividend of 84 per cent., being at the same rate as for 1905. 

The gross profits shown do not include the revenue derived from the account 
“Investments in other Banks” for the year 1906, which wil! be credited in the 
accounts for 1907. The turnover amounts to M.58,600,888,631.10, as against 
M.53,211,002,401.75 in 1905. 

In the course of the under review we opened a branch at Augsburg, by 
taking over the old-established banking house of Mr. Paul von Stetten, while sub- 
aoe be were opened at Freiburg i/Br., Heidelberg, Bautzen, Greiz, and Meissen. 
The number of a branches at Berlin and suburbs has been increased by ten to 
atotal of twenty-nine. As it is our practice to at once write off the entire installa- 
tion expenses in connection with such extensions, the sum set aside for this purpose 
in 1906 has reached the rather large figure of M.610,531.40. As regards the 
foreign banks in which we are interested, we beg to report that the Deutsche 
“Orientbank opened new branches at Cairo and Brussa, and that the Deutsch- 
Siidamerikanische Bank commenced business about the middle of the year. Both 
banks have already found a profitable field for their activity, and are developing 
satisfactorily. 

apprehensions which found expression in several quarters at the beginning 
of the year as regards the economic conditions anticipated in the year 1906 have 
not materialised. After the satisfactory conclusion of the Algeciras Conference. 
the clouds which had gathered on the political horizon were dispersed, and con 
‘fidence in the preservation of peace among the Great Powers strongly reasserted 
itself, Calmer views were also taken as regards the situation in our great neigh- 
bouring empire, Russia, to which we are bound by economic ties of great importance. 
The demand of consumers in all civilised countries has seen such a vast and con- 
tinued increase that no difficulties were met by the industries of Europe and 

ica of finding a market for their production, enhanced as this production has 

by years of continued remarkable =. 

In these circumstances the export trade of eaneny has shown no signs of dimi- 
Rution, and the prediction of experts, expressed before the new tariff came into 
Operation, that the im t increase which then took place in both imports and 
¢xports of goods subject to the higher duties would prove harmful to German 

ign trade has not been borne out by facts. 

As simultaneously the internal demand has shown an extremely favourable 
‘development, the purchasing power of agriculture, aided by satisfactory crops and 

er prices, and that of the working classes consequent upon higher wages being 
materially strengthened, nearly all branches of trade and industry received large 
benefits by the commercial activity. Notwithstanding its large increase, produc- 
tion suffered a limitation, not by the volume of the demand but by a shortness of 
labour, and by the fact that the facilities for transport failed to keep pace with 
‘Tequirements. 

_ furning to another page of the year’s history, we have to refer to the unwelcome 
tise in the rates of interest for loans, not only in Germany, but on all international 
Money markets, the only exception being France, which however owes the advant- 
-2ge ot cheaper money chiefly to the less pronounced activity of its industries. In 

any the large earnings of industries were in a measure absorbed by monetary 
Tequirements in connection with extension of factories and the larger demands for 
Working capital. The importation of raw material made important claims on the 
money market, partly as moet the increased quantities of goods imported, but 
fineipally owing to the higher prices ruling for such staples as copper, zinc, cotton, 
’ 


a 


especially as an increasing percentage of the same was needed, not for purposes 
of exports, but for the satisfaction of d i In order to show the 


importance of the figures involved in these operations we may refer to official 
Statistics showing already in the year 1 an excess of imports over exports of 
2,397 million Marks (without counting precious metals), which excess in the 


ld my grown to 1,725 million Marks, or an increase of 328 million Marks- 

+ there were the continuous demands on the European money markets by 
the credit requirements of the United States, while, as regards Germany in - 
cular, large sums had to be remitted by the German Fire Insurance Companies in 
satisfaction of claims consequent upon the San Francisco catastrophe. 

A number of adverse factors contributed to accentuate the tension in our money 
market, which it will be the task of our legislative and administrative authorities 
toremedy. We refer in the first pare to the technical imperfections of our mone- 
tary customs, which, owing to the inadequate use of cheques, and the greater 
concentration of payments at the end of each quarter than is usual in other 
countries, necessitates an excessive displacement of currency. Secondly, to the 
increased borrowing on the part of State and Municipal bodies, which is in inverse 
ratio to the ee Sone of investors for internal bonds. A tendency on 
tbe part of Municipal ies is gaining ground to extend their activity to fields 
which formerly were left to private enterprise, and this is calculated gradually to 
overburden the market for investment securities to such an extent as to prejudice 
its power of absorption of German State Loans. 

Thirdly, we would mention the unfortunate consequences of our faulty Bourse 
laws. The effect of having “* outlawed ” speculation at home, instead of lessening 
the speculative propensities of the public, has been rather to force them into more 
hazardous channels abroad. 

The private discount rate on the Berlin Bourse has averaged 4’0433 per cent., as 
against 2°8445 per cent. in 1905 and 3°137 per cent. in 1904. The rate of interest 
of the Imperial Bank of Germany has — 5°14 per cent., as against 3°8r per 
cent. in 1905 and 4°22 per cent. in 1904. The rate was changed in the course of 
the year six times, rising as early as the roth October to 6 per cent., and on 
December 18th even to 7 percent. The fact that in the New Year a reduction to 
only 6 per cent. has been made, and that such rate is likely to remain in force 
beyond the close of the first quarter, submits the industrial activity to a severe 
test. In the meantime reports relating tonearly all branches of manufacture con- 
tinue to state that orders in hand appear to ensure to the works satisfactory employ- 
ment for a lengthy period, even though the tightness of money shou'd lead to a re- 
striction of fresh business, and in particular to a curtailment of building operations. 

General banking business, as evidenced by our again considerably increased 
turnover and the gratifying results of interest and Bills Receivable Account, 
enjoyed a large measure of activity. In a growing degree our services were called 
upon for the financing of our domestic and foreign trade, chiefly the latter, to which 
our newly established offices of the Deutsche Orientbank and Deutsch- 
Siidamerikanische Bank contributed, and the considerable increase of our Accept- 
ance Account is due to these causes. The fact that nevertheless the yield of 
Commission Account shows but a comparatively moderate increase is explained 
partly by there having accrued to us last year an exceptionally large revenue in the 
shape of commission from some special transactions, amounting to 1$ million Marks, 
and partly by a falling-off in the returns of our stock and general commission busi- 
ness, this being the only account in respect of which the turnover has declined 
compared with the previous year. 

In view of the general increase of our business, and having special regard to the 
growth of debtors in Current Account, Acceptance Account, and investment in 
other banks, we deemed it expedient towards the end of the year to increase our 
share capital by the issue of Marks 20,000,000—the new shares carrying dividend 
from 1st January, 1907—thus raising our capital to Marks 180,000,000. The new 
shares were offered to the old shareholders by a syndicate, formed for this purpose, 
at 142 percent. The financial operation involved in this issue leaves a surplus of 
Marks 7,300,000, which has been placed to Reserve Fund A, raising this (the ordi- 
nary reserve) to Marks 41,800,000. The Reserve Fund & stood on 31st December, 
1905, at Marks 8,350,000, and we recommend appropriating to it the sum of 
Marks 1,350,000 out of last year’s earnings, raising this fund to Marks 9,700,090. 

r total Reserve will then stand at Marks 51,509,000, being 28°61 per cent. of our 
Share Capital. For the same reasons as set out on our own behalf, our friends, 
the A. Schaaffbausen’scher Bankverein, have increased their share capital by a 
like amount of Marks 20,0c0,000. 

he yes under review was less favourable for stock and syndicate business, the 
general situation making it advisable to observe caution in re into fresh 
engagements. The profit shown on these accounts is therefore materially less than 
in 1905, and is mainly accounted for by the realisation of old holdings. 


Dresden, March 1907. 
E. GUTMANN. ARNSTADT. G. KLEMPERER. DALCHOW. 
R. SCHUSTER. 


MUELLE L. VON STEIGER. NATHAN. 
The full Report (in German) may be obtained on application at the London 

office, No. 65 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

BALANCE SHEET, December 31, 1906. 
20 Marks = £1. 
Dr. LIABILITIES. 

Reserve Fund A .. oe so ~ oe 2,090,000 

Current Accounts and Deposits es ee oe 30,913,878 
ces against Credits and Securities .. ee “s 10,294, 566 

besides Guarantees for a/c of third parties .. £1.513,80r 
Dividends unpaid .. oe oe os 1,078 
Pension Funds... oe oe os 122,050 
Adjustment of Branches .. ee oe 24,560 
Profit.. ee ee ee oe 1,096,998 
£53,960,648 

Cr. = . ASSETS. 

By Instalments on new Capital Issue due.. 
ash .. eo oe oe oe oe oo ee oe 2,217,260 
Bills Receivable .. eo ee oe 12,438,322 
Cash Balances with other Banks and Bankers’... 1,707,775 
Loans... on on oe oe oe ee 8,091,809 
Investments in other Banks... ee oo os 1,265,723 
Government Securities, Railway and other Bonds and Shares .. 2,356,786 
Current Accounts ee ee ee oe os 21,452,454 

of which covered oe oe oe ++ £%4;979,444 

besides Guarantees for ac of third parties 41,513,801 
Syndicates .. os eo oe ee 2,487,459 
k Premises oe se ee od 1,919,337 
Pension Funds’ Securities os oe 121,881 
£53,960,648 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

To Current Expenses .. oe oe as ee oe 46397454 
Amount written off Furniture, Fittings, &c... es 31,220 
Amount written off Current Accounts.. ee 1,970 
A. Schaaffh her Bank in’s Share in the profit of our 

Frankfort Branch .. ee oe eo 175235 
Profit .. oe os oo oe os ne oe 1,096,998 
£1,600,668 

By Balance from 1904 «. ee 43,873 
Profit Adjustment with A. Schaaffhausenscher Bankvereinas per 

contract... ee on oe ee oe es ee 37,696 
Gross Profit 1906 .. oo oe ee oe ee ee 1,559,309 
£1,600,668 

APPROPRIATION. 

To Amount written off Bank Premises’ .. £50,000 
Reserve Fund B ee ee ee os 67,500 
Directors oe ee ee ee oe oe oe oe 48,307 
Managers and Branch Managers .. ee oe oe ee oe 150,483 
Gratuities to Staff .. ee ee 500 
Pension Fund .. oe $e ee oe ee ee oe oe 10,627 
Dividend of 84 per cent. to Shareholders on £8,coo,000 Ss gs ee 680,000 
Profit and Loss New Account... ee ee 22,491 

41,096,998 

By Amount in hand as per Profitand Loss Account «. e 41,096,998 
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The Saturday Review. 


23 March, 1907 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


Two Important Pamphlets on 
Small Holdings. 


HOW LANDLORDS CAN CREATE 
SMALL HOLDINGS. 

SOME EXAMPLES. ByL.JEBB. Demy 8vo. In papercovers. 6d, net 

THE WORKING OF THE SMALL | 

HOLDINGS ACT. 


WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR ITS AMENDMENT. By L. JEBB. Demy | 
8vo. In paper covers. is. net. j 


THE STORY OF PORT ROYAL. 


By Mrs. ROMANES, Author of “ The Life and Letters of ¢ John Romanes,” 
** Meditations on the Epistle of St. James,” &c., &c. ith Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 15s, net. 


CRABBE HIS | TIMES. 


By RENE HUCHON, Panes | * English Literature at the Faculty of Letters of 
the University of N ancy. tom ew by FREDERICK CLARKE, With 
Portrait. Demy 8vo. 15s. = 


**M. Huchon has given us a book which is as readable as it is exact, and the 
excellence of his work has been preserved by the translator. It cannot but increase 
the interest taken not caly. in Crabbe the versifier, or Crabbe the realist, but in 
Crabbe the Suffolk parson, in the stress and struggle of his early life, in the more 
placid sorrows of his later life. It is a monument to Crabbe’s work and to his 
personality, which we English folk should grudge to a Frenchman at the same 
time as we thank him fer showing us how our native talent should be honoured. A 
full bibli hy and an ad index i the value of the work as a book 


of reference." —Daily Graphic. 


LIFE AND LABOUR IN INDIA. 


By A. YUSUF-ALI, M.A., LL.M. (Cantab.), M.R.A.S., Barrister-at-Law, of His 
Majesty’s Indian Civil Service. With Illustrations, including Drawings by 
Native Artists. Deny 8Bvo. 12s. net. 


An Important New Work by the late Dr. SALMON, on 
which he was engaged during the last months 
of his life. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN 
THE GOSPELS. 


Commen on the oy the late Rev. GEORGE 
SALMON, D.D., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. Edited by the 
Rev. NEWPORi J.D. ‘WHITE, D.D. Demy 8vo. 15s, net. 


should Read 
WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. «:. 


“It gives a striki picture of an England of 1918, with an 
imagined Socialist Government, sas y, san* navy, sans 
colonies, sans everything, except rates and taxes, which the upper 
and middle classes pay and the rest live on. The upsetting of the 
Government and a return to the old order is very ingeniously worked 
out. The book is extremely well written; it contains some very 

striking passages: and characters. 


MISS PHYLLIS BOTTOME’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE IMPERFECT GIFT. 


By the Auther of Raw Material. 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS’ NEW NOVEL. 6s. 
THE TRACER of LOST PERSONS. 


Mr. Chambers has the gift of versatilit In his new novel, just published 
there is comedy, humour, romance, and 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Threshing 
Floor,” &c. 


DANIEL QUAYNE. 
By J. S. FLETCHER. 6s. 


Both powerful and well-written. . . - Daniel Qua the hero, is in literature 
what Frederick Walker's heroic peasants are in art. vis character is finel por- 
trayed, and the reader feels that he knows him through his very silence and self- 
restraint. The fatal ending of the book is as inevitab ble as the concluding scene of 
a_ Greek tragedy. . . . The descriptions of farm life at Middlethorpe Grange are 

ve we om, and there is much of the charm of country life in the book. — 
or. 


“ Truly a worthy successor to ‘ Peter's Mother.’ "—Standard. 
“will Tenis among the most pleasing novels of the season.”—Sfectator. 


THE LONELY LADY OF 
GROSVENOR SQUARE. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, Author of “ Peter's Mother,” &c. 6s, | 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


| Edward Amold’s New Books 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


Rickert, Author of “ The Reaper ” and “‘ Folly."— 6s. 


Pp in the exub e of life. "—Daily Mail. 


REGINALD FarRRER, Author of ‘‘ The House of Shadows.” 68. 


“A book of strong originality and striking outline. The blendin; 
the absolutely normal with the thrillingly myster.ous makes the book w! 
it is."—Lvening Standard. 


“It is a splendidly interesting book.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE GOLDEN HAWK. By 


“©The Golden Hawk’ may be read, and will be read, with sheer 


THE SUNDERED STREAMS. By 


BENEDICT KAVANAGH. By Georce A. 


BirminGuaM, Author of The Seething Pot" and Hyacinth.” 68, 


VOLUME II. JUST OUT. 


SCRAP BOOK. 


By LIEUT.-GENERAL 
SIR IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B. 


Two Vols. demy 8vo. 18g. net each. 


** One of the most perfect military narratives in the language.” 


A STAFF OFFICER'S 


With numerous Maps, Panoramic Sketches, and Illustrations, 


SIR CHARLES ELIOT’S NEW BOOK. 


Illustrated. 88. 6d. net. 
Tupor Burne, G.C.I. 
15s. net. 


the kind that have been issued for some time.” —G/ode. 


known waters of the Upper Nile. By C. 
8vo, with Illustrations and Map. 12s. 6a. net. 


illustrated volume.”"—LZvening Standard. 


Bropg. Demy 8vo. with Portrait and Map. 108. 6d. net. 


8vo. 128. 6d. net. 


25s. net. 


Cantriden Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 


of Liverpool. Crown 8vo. 68, net. 
By Norman Pearson. Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 


make up its mind.”—Daily Telegraph. 


R. F. Meysey-Tuomrson. Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 
THIRD IMPRESSION ON MONDAY. 


M. Loane, Author of The Queen's Poor.” 6s. 


indeed, by far 
come dy Mail. 


LETTERS FROM THE FAR EAST. 


By Sir Cuartes Exrot, K.C.M.G., Author of “Turkey in 
Europe,” ‘“‘The East Africa Protectorate,” etc. Demy 8vo. 


MEMORIES. By Major-GENERAL SiR OWEN 


K.C.S.I. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 


“This is a book to be grateful for—one far exceeding in interest any of 


A PICNIC PARTY WILDEST 
AFRICA. Being a Sketch of a be ay ot i, to some of the un- 
Burrett. Demy 


“* A graphic account of travel, sport, exploration and adventure. As is 
now usual, an intrepid lady shared these * ‘simple pleasures,’ or violent 
delights, and the extracts from her diary give zest to a breezy and well- 


TIPPOO TIB. The Story of his Career in 


Central Africa. Narrated from his own accounts by Dr. HEINRICH 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE, 


1300 to 1907. By Artuux Gatton, Vicar of Edenham. Demy 


THE PRINCES OF ACHAIA AND 
THE CHRONICLES OF MOREA. A Study of Greece in the 
Middle Ages. By Str Rennewt Ropp, K. C. M.G., C.B., Author 
of ‘Customs and Lore of Modern Greece.” 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 


THUCYDIDES MYTHISTORICUS. By 


M. Cornrorp, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer at Trinity College, 


SIX RADICAL THINKERS. (Bentham— 
. S. Mill—Thomas Carlyle—Cobden—Mazzini—T. H. Green.) By 
oHN MacCunn, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University 


SOME PROBLEMS OF EXISTENCE. 


“* Likely to prove of considerable service to men worried and perplexed 
in an age which is for ever halting between two opinions and rarely able to 


AT THE WORKS. A Study of a North 


Town. By Bett. With Lllustrations. Crown 8vo. 


A HUNTING CATECHISM. By Col. 


THE NEXT STREET BUT ONE. By 


“* Level-headed, practical, and exceptionally keen, it is an almost unique 
a estion which yearly becomes more pressing. It is, 
st work of its sort we have;been fortunate enough to 


Lon on: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Srortiswoope & Co. Ltp. 
"Strand, in the Parish of Se, 


AS A NEWSPAPER. 
and Published by Recinatp Wesster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 


County of London.—Saturday, 23 March, 1907. 
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